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THE DENVER 


TABERNACLE 


Whence It Came and How It Grew | 
By Rev. Tuos. A. 


'N 1878, in a strip of the city of 


Denver, one half-mile wide and 


three miles long, from the Platte 
River south to Lawrence street and 
from Cherry 
Creek, east 
to Grant’s 
smelter, 
there were 
10,000 peo- 
ple without 
a single 
church and 
with but one 


school,—the 
‘Ra¢lroad 
Mission at 


and Wewat- 


Here lived 
all classes of 
people in all 
con di - 


of 225 people. 


rural district. He was invited to 
the Railroad Mission, where he held 
services resulting in the conversion 
But what could be 
done with 
these con- 
verts? No 
chure® 
could be 
organ- 
ized at the 
Mission be- 
cause it was 
a union af- 
fair. The 
sheep were 
turned out 
in the midst 
o f the 
wolves, and 
the boy 
shepherd, 
w-hosé¢ 
heart 
yearned 


tions. Into for them, 

the western resolved 
end of this and de- 
section were clared that 
crowded the if God would 
dives, the let him live 
gambling by His 
hells and REV. THOMAS A. UZZELL ower,he 


the houses of infamy, a veritable 
Five Points of the city. At this time 
Rev. C. S.. Uzzell, a Methodist min- 
ister, was holding successful revival 
meetings just north of the city in a 


would return to build a church and 
care for these much torn and tempted 
ones. 

Later, he applied to the authorities 
of the Church for 
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RAILROAD UNION MISSION, DENVER 


mission to organize a mission and to 
build a church in this neighborhood, 
but was met with the response, “‘no 
funds.’? The same -answer was given 
to his application to the Presbyterian 
body. Not discouraged, and with 
an increased conviction that God 
was with him, and that the need of 
these people was not surpassed any- 
where, he besought the Congrega- 
tionalists. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety pledged $1,000 a year for salary 
and Mr. Uzzell became a Congrega- 
tional missionary, moved into his 
field and began to live with his peo- 
ple and to labor for them. 

In February, 1884, the ‘People’s 
Tabernacle’’ was organized in the dld 
Lindquist Hotel on 


and has never been closed 
summer nor winter since, 
nor has the heart or hand 
of pastor or. people ever 
been shut to the appeals for 

material or spiritual help. — 

In July, 1885, the pastor 
broke down in health,turned 
the work over to his brother, 
Rev. Thomas A. Uzzell, and 
went East for a year to re- 
cuperate. He did not live 
to return, and for nineteen 
years Kev. T. A. 
Uzzell has been pastor and 
leader in this work, which 
in the midst of great vice 
and through great trials 
and times of great financial stress 
has not ceased to forge ahead in 
every kind of humane and religious 
enterprise. 

State Home Missionary commit- 
tees have, doubtless, made some 
poor investments in this country; 
but every dollar put into the Peo- 
ple’s Tabernacle has panned out a 
pay streak that has been astonish- 
ing in golden righteousness and in 
the redemption of the least of His 
little ones. 

The first Kindergarten and Night 
School of the city was organized and 
maintained here until they became 
too large for our rooms and were 
turned over to the citv Board of 


Nineteenth street. [- 
There were but eight 
members, all that 
could be found of the 
225 converts of six 
years before. Two 
lots on Blake, bhe- 
tween Nineteenth 
and Twentieth 
streets, were bought 
for $1,500. A two- 
story brick building, 
50x80 feet, was con- 
tracted for, to cost 
$4,490, with not a 
penny in sight. Oc- 
tober 5, 1884, the 
Mission was opened 
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AUDITORIUM, PEOPLE’S TABERNACLE, DENVER 


A free Medical Dispen- 
sary, a free Employment Bureau, a 
Department of Justice to assist the 
poor in collecting their wages, a Food 
and Clothing Depot, a School of 
Domestic Science, Music and Lite- 


Education. 


'rature; Classes, Literary Societies, 
Reading -rooms, Rooming Houses, 
Sunday-schools, Endeavor Societies, 
Temperance Societies, Evangelistic 
Meetings, Boys’ Clubs, Committees 
for visiting jails and the sick,—all 
these have been maintained and 
operated zealously in accordance with 
the need of such institutions during 
all these years. The Helping Hand 
has found employment for about 
20,000 people. The Dispensary has 
treated over 19,000 sick persons. 
There have been 9,000 people con- 
verted in our regular and special 
meetings, and when the fact has 
been considered that Denver has 
been for twenty years the gateway 
through which migration has passed 
East and West, North and South, 
it is readily conjectured that the 
churches all over this country have 
received converts from the Denver 
Tabernacle, and the conjecture has 
- been proven true by actual reports. 


Because the people, who are new 
arrivals, usually begin their attend- 
ance at church at the Tabernacle, 
and because people who are con- 
verted there begin to try to get per- 
manent homes, and so move to the 
suburbs, therefore every neighbor- 


hood in the city has received mem- 
bers from us. Two thousand four 
hundred and eighty-nine have united 
with the Tabernacle. Two hundred 
and fifteen have been baptized, and 
the present membership is over three 
hundred, with congregations every 
Sunday in all kinds of Colorado 
weather, from 450 in morning service 
to 1,200 at night. : | 
_In July, 1900, six lots on the 
corner of Twentieth and Lawrence 

streets were bought for $13,000. 

In the same year we began to erect. 

a new Tabernacle in this new place, 
the very Tenderloin of the city, at a 
cost of $42,000, in addition to the. 
price of the lot. This edifice. of 
pressed brick, 75x125 feet, two stories 


high, successfully completed. 


The basement was given to Sunday- 
school, Christian Endeavor, Labor 
Bureau, Free Dispensary, Feed and 
Clothing Depot, Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
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SUNDAY*SCHOOL HALL, PEOPLE *S AUDITORIUM, DENVER - 


Kitchen and Dining-room depart- 
ments. The Auditorium upstairs is 
seated with 1,607 opera chairs, which 
are often all occupied. 

After occupying the basement for 
two years we opened the Audito- 
rium, and dedicated with a deficit of 
about $3,000. No missionary or 
building society has given or lent 
one cent on this new building. Near- 
ly all the money was contributed by 
non-churchgoing people, not more 
than $1,000 com- 
ing from the 
churches of the 
city. Upon the 


we expect to 
build bath-house, 
gymnasium and 
roof-garden as 
soon as some be- 
nevolent man or 
woman gives us 
the money. The 
church has 
no help from the 


‘the city says it does. 


Society for ten years, and it hia kept 
up the running expenses of all de- 
partments by contributions from the 
citize1s. 

Does it pay?. The Public Board of 
The citizens 
say the same. Thousands who have 
been converted and helped sav it 
pays. Has it paid the Home Mission- 
ary Society for their investment? 
The denomination has a down-town 
plaht manned and equipped for the 
work in theslums 
and a property of 
$61,000. Down- 
town churches 
are scarce. The 
Tabernacle could 
never have been 
started without 
the help of the 
Home Missionary 
Society, and it 
will never have 
reason to be 
ashamed on ac- 
=—— count ofits time- 


HomeMissionary nrirMARY, PEOPLE’S TABERNACLE, DENVER ly investment. 
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CAMP MEMORIAL CHURCH, 


By Rev. WILLIAM JAMES 


N the October number of THE 
MISSIONARY, Ig0I, ap- 
peared an interesting article 

from the pen of Rev. Albert Heyhoe 
upon the history, the work, and the 
field of the Camp Memorial Church. 
For more than two years I have been 
his successor in the pastoral care of 
this people. 
ful band of Christian workers I have 
never known. 

_ The church is located in the Tenth 
Ward of the city, which is not only 
one of the most densely populated 
wards, but one in which nearly every 
nationality is represented, the Jewish 
and Italian largely predominating. 
Within this ward is a population of 
Over 80,000 people and only two 


AN ITALIAN GROUP 


A more earnest, faith-. 


small Protestant churches remaining, 
the Methodist and our own. The. 
tendency of late years has been for. 
such churches to desert the field and 
leaving behind a. 
very important work to be done, and | 
which I believe can be done only by | 
the friends of evangelical truth. It 
has been reported lately on good au- | 
thority that during the past seventeen | 


to move uptown, 


years, below Fourteenth street, seven- 


teen Protestant churches have moved 


out and 250,000 people have moved 
in. Here is surely an excellent op- 
portunity to do foreign work in our 
own cities, and I believe the Lord has 
brought these people to our doors in 
order that we may reach out our 
hands to save them. ~The Camp 
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RUSSIAN BOYS, LOWER NEW YORK 


Memorial Church has remained to 

carry on this gospel work and some of 

its trophies ea been richly reward- 

ing. 

_ One scholar in our Sabbath-school 
is to-day the pastor of a Methodist 


church in a neighboring State. A- 


- rough, uncouth newsboy, who used to 
snatch the Sunday-school papers out 
o1 the hands of the children as they 
came out of the school, was finally 
persuaded by one of the teachers to 
join a class. He became interested 
and was a regular attendant. In a 
few years he was converted and be- 
came a deacon in the church. Later 
he was married and moved with his 
family to Philadelphia. There being 
no Sabbath-school where he resided, 
he, with the assistance of others, 
started a Sabbath-school in his own 
house. The work grew until it was 
finally known as ‘The Taska Memo- 
rial Church.’ | 

One Sunday, the infant-class thashed 


noticed that some members of his 


class were absent. He called at their 


home during the week to ascertain > 


the reason. For the first time he 
met the father of the children, whom 


ing to win others for Christ. 


he found to be an anarchist and a 
drunkard. He called upon the man 
again and finally brought him to the 
Water Street Mission, where he was 
soundly converted. He was a truck- 
driver, and from his truck, wherever 
he went, day and night, he was try- 
And 
now for twenty-two years he has been 
an enthusiast in the Lord’s work. 
Living in the vicinity of the Camp 
Memorial Church he asked permis- 
sion of the trustees to use the base- 
ment for religious services during the 
week. The request was cheerfully 
granted. The work so prospered that 


‘he felt he ought to hold a service 


every night, and also give up his busi- 
ness and devote all his time to mis- 
sion work. He made the matter a 
subject of earnest prayer and begged 
the Lord to give him a place in which 
to hold his meetings. The place 
when he found it proved to be a 
liquor saloon, and one in which he had 
formerly been accustomed to drink 
and carouse. Now, for ten years that — 
place has been open every night for 
religious service. It is known as the 
‘Mission of Living Waters’ and is 
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SWEDISH GIRLS, LOWER NEW YORK . 


located near the Camp Memorial 
Church. 
the well-known superintendent, whose 
touching story of his own conversion 
he has related in many churches and 
at different conferences at North- 
field and elsewhere. : 

Such incidents could be multiplied 
by the score, but one more must 
suffice. A young man who was an 
atheist afew years ago, while passing 
the church, was attracted by a light 
in the basement. Thinking it was a 
Salvation Army meeting he entered 
with the expectation of being amused. 


The Spirit of God met him there, he 


was converted and became instru- 
mental in bringing other members of 
his household to Christ. He had 
natural gifts as a speaker and he used 


chem in testifying for his Lord wher-. 


ever he iad opportunity. He be- 


came also an earnest student of the 


Word. Later he felt that he was 
called to the ministry, and through 
the influence of friends and their 
financial assistance, he was enabled 
to enter Oberlin Seminary. He is at 
present the successful pastor ofa Con- 
gregational church in Nebraska. « 


Its founder is John Yeager, 


Aside from regular church services| 
a variety of special work is carried 
on under the auspices of the church. | 
When the writer assumed charge he 
succeeded in getting some of his per-. 
sonal friends interested. Among this— 
number was a former parishioner and 
an earnest Christian worker. For. 
more than a year she has been carry-_ 
ing on a Mother’s weekly meeting on 
Friday afternoons, with excellent at-_ 
tendance. It is a very pleasant sight > 
to see these mothers, all in moderate > 
circumstances, coming the 
crowded tenements, some of them 
bringing their infants with them and 
listening so intently to the simple 
gospel message. Their leader seeks © 
to show them how they have One for — 
a Friend upon whom they can cast — 
all the burdens of their home life. | 
Once a month refreshments are 
served at the close of a gospel serv- | 
ice, and our friend also devotes two © 
days a week visiting them in their | 
homes. She has succeeded in \win- | 
ning their hearts, and the fruits of her | 
labor are showing themselves in many 
ways, 

Shortly after entering the work my © 
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A TYPICAL ORTHODOX JEW 


attention was called to the large num- 
ber of Jews living in the vicinity of 
the church, and the people thought 
we might do something toward reach- 
ing them with the gospel. 


brew. For nearly two years he has 


conducted a service on Saturday 
_afternoon. 


A little more than a year 
ago we arranged with the doctor to 


hold once a month, on Sunday even- 


ings, a union service of Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. This service has 
been largely attended and has awak- 
ened a great deal of interest. After 
a brief gospel message from a con- 
verted Hebrew preacher or from the 
pastor, the meeting is thrown open 
It has been wonder- 


We suc-_ 
ceeded in securing the services of an 
educated physician, a converted He- 


ful to listen to the brief, heart-stirring 
messages that come from these con- 
verted Jews, men and women. The 
scales have fallen from their eyes; 
like Saul of Tarsus, after his conver- 


“sion, they are very enthusiastic in 


expressing their admiration and love 
for their Saviour. The interest in 
these union services is often so great 
that it is difficult to close them before 
ten oclock. From thirty to forty . 
converted Hebrews have been present 
at a single service, including several 
who were formerly Jewish Rabbis. 


One Sunday evening we arranged for 


a union communion service and were 
assisted in the distribution of the 
emblems by a converted Hebrew who 
is now a Congregational minister. 
The whole occasion was deeply im- 
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pressive. Union services 
of this character, Jew 
and Gentile, I am told 
on good authority, are 
not held in any other 
church, so far as known, 
in this land. 

Are not here good rea- 
sons for a continuance 
in this locality of a 
church which has been 
instrumental in accom- 
plishing directly and in- 
directly such precious 
results. Ought it not to 
be encouraged and lib- 
erally assisted in carry- 
ing on its enlarging 
work’ <A lady mission- 
ary is imperatively need- 
ed for house - to- house 
visitation, and for gath- 
ering children into the 
Bible school and people 
into the church. The 
work among the . Jews 
can be vastly enlarged 
and we would be glad to 
do a work among Ital-. 
lans, which our little 
band, though faithful, 
cannot attempt with 
their limited means. 
Otherdenominations not 
far away from us are liberally aiding 
their churches in this downtown 


work. Our own State Missionary So-. 
ciety, which has in the past aided 


generously, has for some time with- 
drawn the helping hand because there 
was nothing in it. We have heard 
the rumor that some of our Congre- 
gational leaders are not convinced of 
the wisdom of spending money upon 
such fields, and that they even favor 
the selling of the church property and 
encouraging the church to move 
uptown ‘among a better and more 
appreciative class. It reminds us of 
a story. A well-to-do couple in Ire- 
land were coming to America on their 
wedding tour. As they were sailing 
by a noted lighthouse on the Irish 
coast, the young husband pointed to 
the structure and said to his bride, 


CAMP MEMORIAL CHURCH 


“Do you know that lighthouse is on. 
the most rocky and dangerous part’ 
of the coast? The storms at times: 
are so severe that the keepers have 
to live.on-bread and water for days. 


until supplies can reach them.”’ 
‘“But, my dear,’ the young bride 
plied, ‘‘why don’t they take the 


lighthouse down from that stony and 
dangerous spot and put it up on a 
The applica- | 


nice spot on the land.” 
tion is apparent. 


The members of Camp Memorial 
Church believe it is just where it is_ 
most needed. To all suggestions of | 


selling the property and going up- 
town they are a unit in opposition. 


The old lighthouse will stand where © 


it has stood forso many years, and its 
heavenly light will continue to shine} 
ups those who need its de ray. 
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The City 
Bs ba planting in cities has 


- always been a large factor 
-- in the work of all our Home 
Missionary Boards. The first grant 
voted by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in 1826 was an ap- 


‘propriation of $300 to the city of 
Syracuse, and about one-third of 


its annual income is at present ex- 
pended upon churches in _ cities. 
For the most part such churches 
have “been established in the new 
wards or growing sections, where 
the people themselves took the ini- 
tiative, or where they gladly wel- 
comed the initiative of the societies. 
The fruits of this work are of the 


highest value;| they strengthen the 


religious forces. of the city, and often 
result in the building up of strong 
and vigorous churches, which in 
time repay, many-fold, the cost of 
their planting. It is not with this 
form of city work that we are now 
dealing, except to recognize its value 
and to wish it God-speed. 

The truth remains that the most 
neglected and often vicious districts 
of all large cities have received com- 
paratively little attention from any 
of our home. missionary societies. 
Their need, and their growing menace 
to all that is good, are freely ad- 
mitted; but for reasons that are 
quite obvious our great home mis- 
sionary organizations have never, 
in any systematic way, attacked 
the problem of city evangelization 
where it is most | demanded. 


Cost has beeh one forbidding de- 
terrent. Home missionary funds are 
never too large, at any one time, for 
the wide-spread work in the nation 
to which all the societies are pledged, 


OUTLOOK 


and for which most of their income 
is contributed. A score of churches 
can be built in Colorado and Ne- 
braska with the money that one 
city lot and chapel would cost, and 
a missionary grant sufficient to sup- 
port one man in the lower wards 


of a great city would maintain 
several missionaries in Wyoming and 


Oklahoma, where the need is also 
imperative. A large fraction of the 
annual income of any one of our 
Home Boards might be easily ab- 
sorbed in starting a single mission 
effectively in the slums of a great 
city, and a still larger fraction would 
soon be required to sustain it at the 
highest point of efficiency. 


The total absence of the elements 
necessary to the success of a church 
enterprise is another disheartening 
obstacle. Local support, financial 
or spiritual, is almost wholly want- 
ing; and while money might be 
found for the support of a mission- 
ary and his helper, where is to be 
found the body of faithful men and 
women around whom, as a nucleus, 
the church life must gather and 
develop’? It is hardly a matter for 
wonder, with these and similar rea- 
sons for hesitancy, that organized 
home missions have looked with 


strong sympathy upon the suffering 


city and yet have passed on to the 
help of communities which, if not so 
deeply sunk in need, are vastly more 
accessible with the funds at their 
command. 

And so the problem remains, and 
grows more threatening from year 
to year. How to reach the multi- 
tudes of men and women who never 
enter our church doors, continues 
to be the despairing question, for- 
ever discussed and never settled. 
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With many who have given the . 


matter much thought, we _ heartily 
agree that to the city churches them- 


selves belongs, primarily, the solution - 


of this problem. Whatever home 
missionary societies may do to help, 
with the churches is the initiative. 
And the signs multiply that our 
strong city churches are awaking to 
this vast responsibility. Many of 
them ‘are devoting more thought, 
time, and money than ever before 
to branch efforts in the city slums. 
In time such branches, if wisely 
developed to that end, will become 
independent, and when they have 
root in themselves they will transmit 
their life to others. ‘The whole fed- 
eration movement between churches 
of different names is hastening the 
day of organic union, not of creeds 
and polities, but of Christian effort 
for the suffering city. To gather 
and understand the facts, to see and 
feel the need, to explore and report 
the conditions, all these are first 
steps toward united church action 
for the redemption of the city. 
Social settlements in the very heart 
of ignorance and vice are contribut- 
ing, also,-a yaluable impulse in the 
same direction. City missions, espe- 
cially where they result in church 
life, and by all their helpful ministry, 
are quickening the churches for the 
great crusade which they must one 
day direct, if the city is to be de- 
livered. 

The time is hastening, we tletteeh, 
when, as one result of all these 


agencies, the strong, wealthy churches 


of a great municipality will “get to- 
gether’’ and ask themselves in se- 
rious earnest, ‘‘What shall we do?”’ 
when the dark belt stretching almost 
to their very doors shall be divided 
between them for aggressive Chris- 


tian effort, until not one lane or alley. 


shall lack its Christian worker, when 
money shall flow freely, when mis- 
sionaries, with tact, organizing power, 
and eloquence shall be put in the 
lead and shall’ be paid according to 
their worth, and above all, when men 
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open. Only money is wanting to 


OUTLOOK 


and women of the Christ spirit shall 
count it a heaven-sent privilege to 
give themselves, and their personal 
presence and touch, to the emanci- 
pation of the city. And, even as the © 
Church of God must be the chief 

actor in such a crusade, so the 
Church of God must be the chief 
agent of redemption. Missions are 
primary schools, the Church is a 
university. First help to the in- 
jured is indisperisable, but the hos- 
pital for souls in want of divine 


healing is the supreme need, and 


this need is to be supplied only by 
the Church of God, with its settled 
pastor and its heaven- appointed or- 
dinances. | 


In any such movement the Home 
Missionary Board of every denomi- 
nation will be deeply interested, and 
we believe it safe to say that its 
funds, if needed, will be cheerfully 
divided to any reasonable amount 


for its maintenance and success. 


“Money ”—Again 
Let no reader pass lightly the in- 
cisive article of Dr. Little, found 
among “‘Timely Truths.”’ The judg- 
ment of a leading pastor of an in- 


fluential church should carry weight 
with his brethren and with the 


churches. The writer witnesses the 


sincerity of his convictions by en- 
closing a handsome gift of money, 
which he modestly calls ‘‘a small 
contribution.”’ 

All home missionary problems, on 
their human side, resolve themselves, 
in our day, into one. Its name is 
MONEY. The time has been when 
the problem was one of men. It 
is so no longer. Men press upon us 
eager to bear the commission of the 
society. Only money is lacking to. 
equip them. Time was also when 
opportunities were limited. It is so 
no longer. A thousand doors of 
opportunity, revealing splendid pos- 
sibilities of Christian endeavor, stand 
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enter them. In the early days of 


missions the Divine promise to the 
sower and reaper had to be tested. 


It is so no longer. In every State 
of the Union home missionary har- 


vests have been gathered. Memo- 
rials of consecrated effort dot the 


land. We know what is _ possible 


under the law of spiritual husbandry 


by what has been accomplished. 
Only money is wanting to put that 
law to its supreme test. 

Not men, but money! Not op- 
portunity, but money! Not assur- 
ance, but money! Money, with God’s 
blessing, is the one thing needful for 
the crowning success of Home Mis- 
sions. Is a church needed to re- 
deem a godless community?’ Only 
money will plant it. Is a man of 


God wanted to raise the standard 


and gather about it the household 


of faith? Only money will find and 


send and support him. Is the power 
of the saloon to be broken, material- 
ism and infidelity to be driven out: 


the sanctions of the Lord’s day to be 


set up and established; holy living 
and good citizenship to be engrafted 
upon the daily life of the American 
people? These are all “home mis- 
sionary aims and errands. Yet not 
one of them can be _ successfully 
realized without the free-will sacrifice 
of money. kingdom come!” 


But it comes not by prayer without 


money. “Thy! will be done, in 
America!’ But it will not be done 
except through the personal sacrifice 
of the wealth of God’s people. In 
vain will your missionaries toil, in 
vain your committee plan and 


wrestle. America will not be re- 


deemed until the money power of the 
church is consecrated to the work 
of God. | 

If our people were poor, such an 
appeal would be the cruelest mack- 
ery. But they are not poor. The 
figures of the latest census have been 
approved, and they declare that the 
wealth of evangelical church mem- 
bers in the United States amounted 
in 1900 to nearly ‘twenty billion 
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dollars and that it increases nearlv 
$500,000,000 annually. Assuming, 
aS we reasonably may, that our tem- 
perate and thrifty Congregationa- 
lists possess their proportionate share 
of this vast wealth, then, the Con- 
gregational churches of America 
represent at least $800,000,000, and 
they add to that sum every year, over 
and above all expenses of living and 
all gifts of benevolence, about $20,- 
000,000. A clear income of $20,000,- 
000 a year, above expenses, is not a 
condition of poverty that should 


make us timid in pressing the mis-. 


sionary appeal. Yet, not one of our 
missionary societies is free from dis- 
tress at this moment in carrying on 
its work—for the lack of money. 


The Executive Committee of our _ 
own Society is at present debating 
the necessity of a new retrenchment. 


Retrenchment means confusion and 
loss; it means dismay, distress, 
despair, in many States and Terri- 
tories. Will the Congregational 
churches permit it? Must not their 
more than half million members cry 
out to forbid it? Will not every 


Christian man and woman to whom 
God has given the trust of wealth, 


be it little or much, sit down quickly 
and ask of himself the searching ques- 
tion, ‘How much owest thou thy 
Lord?”’ 


Congratulations 


to our Baptist coworker and to the 


new Editorial Secretary, Rev. H. 
B. Grose and his new magazine, 
beautiful from cover to cover. The 
reign of poor paper, cheap illustra- 


tions, and out-of-date typography 


for missionary publications is pass- 
ing. God’s work deserves the best 
that human skill can devise, and our 
contemporary will find, we believe, as 
we have found after a few months 
of improved methods, that the best is 
always the cheapestintheend. Give 
the people what they want and they 


will pay what it is worth. We wish 


to our Baptist friends a full expe- 
rience of this truth. 
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The City and Home Missions 


OME MISSIONS are now enter- 
ing into a new stage because 
our national life is now enter- 

ing upon. a new period. I do not 
refer to the new national conscious- 
ness that has lately come to us that 


- we are an integral part of the world’s 


great life; nor to the fact that as 
immigration has made foreign mis- 
sions home missions, so following the 
flag seems destined to make home 
missions foreign missions. I refer 
to the fact that civilization has now 
crossed the continent, the centers 
of population have been selected; 
the era of the frontier is closing, the 
era of the city is opening. 

Our friendly but discriminating 


English critic, Professor Bryce, says 


that the one conspicuous failure of 
our American institutions is the 
government or misgovernment of 
our great cities,.and every intelli- 
gent man knows this to be true. So 
true is it that our legislatures no 
longer trust the cities to govern 
themselves. The State constitutions 
draw a line around municipalities, 


limiting their liberties. So generally - 


have we come to recognize the 
danger of the city vote that we have 
for years relied upon the country 
vote to save State and nation — 
its consequences. 

We are thus prepared to see the 
significance of the fact that urban 
population is growing much faster 
than rural, and many are now liv- 
ing who will see the city dominate 
the country in numbers, as it already 


does in wealth. When the city be- 


comes fully conscious of its power, 
it will no longer ask permission of 
the legislature to do this or that, but 
will take its own affairs into its own 
hands, and not only so—it will con- 
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trol the affairs of the State and of the 
nation. What if the city is then 
incapable of self-government? What 
if the city is dominated by the sa- 
loon and the gambling hell, when 
the city dominates the nation? It 
looks to me as though God had 
granted us a probation of a few 
years in which to save the city, 
and I know of no way to save the 
city without saving the citizen. I, 
know of no way to make the city 
capable of self-government without 
making the citizen capable of self- 
mastery. Here, then, is the future 
field for Home Missions. Every mo- 
tive of Christian patriotism appeals 
to us to save phe city. | 


A Model City 

3 hope that the twentieth century 
city in America will be a_ well- 
governed city; a city in which law 
will be respected by the magistrates 
and obeyed by the citizens; a city 
whose streets will be safe by night 
and day; a city in which the indus- 
tries that debauch and degrade men 


shall not have larger opportunities 


than those which minister to their 
welfare; a city in which the strong 
are not permitted to aggrandize 
themselves through legal privilege 
at the expense of the weak; a city 
in which the great co- _operative enter- 
prises are economically and effi- 
ciently conducted for the public good 
and the revenues are carefully ex- 
pended for the benefit of the whole’ 
people. I trust that it will be a 
city in which the people have learned 
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to co-operate in a great many ways 
for their own profit, securing for them- 
selves vast benefits, at small cost, 
through associated effort. I trust 
it will be a city in which there shall 
not only be great parks and boule- 


many small pleasure-grounds scat- 
tered throughout the whole area 
within easy reach of all the homes. 
I hope that libraries, reading-rooms 
and great art galleries and fine 
orchestras will provide for the edu- 
cation of all the people, without 
money and without price. I hope 
that the whole city will be so clean 
and healthy that every portion of it 
will be safe and desirable for resi- 
dence; that it will contain no slums; 
that there will be no vast preserves 


of opulence, in which nong but the 


richest could live, and no sinks of 
squalor and misery in which none but 
the poorest would live. I hope that 
there will be no unemployed, rich 
or poor, in its population, but that 
the city will find some way of making 
it certain that no able-bodied human 
being, who is willing to work, shall 
either beg or starve; and.that every 
able-bodied human being who pre- 
fers to beg shall either work or 

This is the thing I am hoping for— 
that our cities are really going to be 
Christianized; that a great many 
people are coming to see that the 


Christian law is meant to live by; to. 


do business by; to rule politics; to 
organize municipalities upon, - and 
that they are going to make the 
world believe it. What has this to 


do with Home Missions? If the en-: 


terprise of Home Missions is the 
Christianization of this country, the 


cities must present strategic points of 


immense importance. You are not 
going to control these populations by 
liquor laws or Sunday laws or any 
other kind of laws enacted by rural 


influence and imposed upon them 


from without. | The people them- 
selves have got to be changed in their 
ideas and central purposes. If there 
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is a Home Mission field anywhere it 
is here. And there is not a moment 
to lose. For this problem of the city 
is urgent, insistent, ominous. What- 
ever strength we have of mind or 
heart, of willing service or conse- 


f— trated substance, it calls for and 


calls NOW. 


O. 


Money 


The appropriations for the current year 
will call for somewhat more than $100,000, 
between November 1st and April 1st, im 
excess of the amount received during the 
same pertod last year. | 


The question of larger gijts must be 


promptly taken up. | 

If there be one exception to the rule oj 
recovery from the great industrial panic of 
ten years ago, 1t is found tm the recetpts oj 
our missionary Societies. They have not 
recovered from the great disaster of 1893. 

The situation challenges sober thought 
and searching inquiry among the churches. 


All there is of special and imme- 


diate significance in the Home Mis- 


sionary Problem, just at this mo- 
ment, is suggested by the above 
words from the December number 
of THe Home Missionary. These 


words of ominous import ought to 


be italicized and put in the hands 
of every pastor and reach every 
member of our Congregational 
churches throughout the land. To 
mix metaphors a little, they ought 
to become trumpet-tongued and 
winged with fire and somehow make 
the message go straight home. 
Never were the National Society 
and its Auxiliaries more ably equipped 
than now. Never were the doors of 
instant opportunity more wide open 
and accessible than now. Never were 
the perils that threaten the very life 
of the nation more full of menace 
than now. Never were the calls for 
help, East and West, North and 
South, in country, town and con- 


gested city, more imperative than 


now. Never, I venture to say, were 
men more willing to enter the whiten- 
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ing fields than now. It is a sort of 


twelve-o’clock hour in every part of 


our widening home missionary ter- 
ritory. All things are now ready 
for the moulding hand and informing 
spirit of earnest, self-sacrificing Chris- 
tian workers. 


It is sad to think that in this hour . 


of transcendent possibilities, when 


the sky is so bright with signs of 


promise, we should be met with this 
challenge, ‘‘to sober thought and 
searching inquiry’’ in the ‘matter 
of méney—the feature of least 1n- 
trinsic value in the whole perplexing 
situation, and yet the most em- 
barrassing. Much less sad would 
the challenge be if the harvests on a 
thousand prairies were not so abun- 
dant and the real prosperity of the 
country so unmistakable. And yet, 
this 1s the cold, hard jact—lack of 
money. 

The work of the Society would go 
forward by leaps and bounds if the 
treasury were adequately supplied, 
and the horrible spectre of debt did 
not forever haunt the steps of its 
managers. What can sober thought 
and searching inquiry among the 
churches suggest in the way of relief 
at this point? | 

1.. The constituency of regular giv- 
ers must be greatly enlarged. ‘Those 
of us who are pastors ought not to 
be satisfied until every member of 
our churches becomes an intelligent 
and regular giver to a cause which 
involves the safety, prosperity and 
perpetuity of the nation. ~ 

2. Exact knowledge of the Society 
and needs must be 1mmensely 1n- 
creased. How can the rank and file 
of the churches be persyaded to in- 


form themselves as to the changing 


conditions and growing needs of the 
work? The convincing appeal made 
from pulpit and platform, and also 
through the excellent and timely 
literature sent out by the Society, 
too often reach those, and chiefly 
those, who are already warmly en- 
listed in the work. There are large 
patches of virgin soil in almost all 
our fields of labor that yet await 
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the tillage of the faithful husbabd: 
man in this direction. The work 
here must be done by hands and hot 
by machinery. 

3. Renewed and persistent emphasis 


4s needed on the motives of all success- 


jul Christian work—the joy of self- 
sacrifice and the salvation of lost 
men. Do not the churches need now 


that re-enforcement of motive and 
high incentive to action that came 
from visions of God and eternal 
things? 
tribution. 
P| 


Enclosed find a small con- 
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Occasions, More Occasions 


Said a good brother once, not now 
living, but years ago active in the 
work: ‘‘In our Congregationalism we 
lack occasions. Other denominations 
have them more than we. We should 
have more.’’ This remark was for- 
cibly brought to mind in attendance 
upon the sixtieth anniversary of one 
of the oldest churches in Iowa, that 
of Muscatine. Various meetings were 
held in which the backward look 
was taken—to the little beginnings 
at first and how they have grown up 
to the present, to the actors in those 
first beginnings, most of whom have 
passed away, until their lives shone 
out as lives of heroism and devotion; 
comparisons were made between the 
little church building at first about 


‘26x40, for which the first deacons 


carried the brick and mortar, 
present edifice, with its hig 
ing steeple, its spacious 70 
ample furnishings. The history, too, 


of Sabbath School, of choir and mu- 
sic, of prayer meetings of this society 
and that among the sisters of the 
church, with eyes quick to see the | 
needs to be met—all these things 
with actors therein were passed in 
review, until the heart could but be 
filled with gratitude for the past, . 
that so much had come down from 
the labors of those who had gone ~ 


fe 
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before; with courage, too, in the 
thought that things done for God 
and His kingdom will grow and grow 
forever, and the question, a serious 
one, stirred in living souls—what 
of us! Of us, who have received so 
much, what are we to be and what 
to do in our day and generation ‘ 
Yes, it was an occasion for good. 
Of such and similar occasions lowa 
should be full. Let them be mul- 


tiplied not only in Iowa, but in every 


new State, yea, wherever our noble So- 
ciety is planting her missions to help 


bring in the kingdom of God. In the 
civilization of our day we are not to 
forget how interwoven are our lives 
with the lives of our fellow-men, 


how dependent we are for the things 
we possess, not only on those who 
have gone before us, but on those 
now with us. Who can think of 
his heritage from the past, of the 
blessings of home, the comforts of 
life, in the land. of freedom and 
liberty, w which came to him through 
toil, sufferings and blood, of those 
before, who that remembers that 
in every garment that he wears, 
every meal he eats; in the roof that 
covers his head, in the “coal that 
warms his home, he is partaking of 
what comes to him by the toil of 
hundreds of others, who can thus 
reflect without having stirred within 
him the desire to do well his part, to 
give out as well as to take in? 

If there is any situation where 
these thoughts and feelings natur- 
ally arise, it is in the church of the 
living God. There come the ob- 
ligations to Him, as well as to man. 
Here, too, is the great institution 
that touches to bless men every- 
where. Hail, then, every occasion 
to bring these thoughts before the 
people for nobler and better living! 
The plea was well made in THE 
Home Missionary for more _biog- 
raphies. This is the plea for occa- 
sions, occasions! | 


WATERLOO, IA. 
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Educational Function of Home 


-Missions 


Every twentieth-century problem 


turns out to be an educational prob- 


lem. Home missions, like’ foreign 
missions, finds it necessary to change 
its methods and adopt policies in 


accordance with this fact. Religion, 


history, society, are looked at in a 


new light, because the all-importance 


of education and educational meth- 


‘ads has been recognized. We may 


even go so far as to estimate the 
worth of any institution, society or 
association by its influence in the 
development of life. The church 
that does not educate its members, 


the lodge, the corporation, or the 


eommunity that does not develop 
fine manhood, will soon give place 
to worthier institutions which will 
prove their worth bv the ever-im- 
proving quality of life which they 
produce. We have not vet clearly 
and definitely reached this standard 
for judgment, but we are fast reach- 
ing it as a nation, and are coming to 
adopt. the qualitative view of life, 
and consequently the educational 
method of life’s improvement. 

I regard the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society as a great edu- 
cational agency, one of the greatest 
in this country. That is why I be- 
lieve in it with all my heart and 
will do what I can for its strength- 
ening. I have seen it go into little 
towns where life was petty and vile, 
where ideals were low and the king- 
dom of heaven seemed far away, and 
I have seen it transform that life 
and lift those ideals until it could 
be said of a-truth that the kingdom 
of heaven was in the midst of them. 
No, of course, it was not the Home 
Missionary Society which did this 
transforming work of spiritual edu- 
cation; it was the divine Spirit 
whose agent the Home Missionary 


‘Society is, and which fills the lives 


of the missionaries of that Society; 
but it was a work done of the highest 
and most lasting educational value, 


for which every patriotic citizen 
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ought to be devoutly thankful. I 
take it that this is the function of 
the Society—to regenerate, to trans- 
form, to educate American men, 
women and children ‘‘unto the full 
grown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.”’ 

This is the only work in life which 
is much worth doing, and it is the 
work which is common to the Home 
Missionary Society and to the Chris- 
tian college. I began my ministry 
in 1890, sent out from Yale as a 
home missionary to the State of 
Washington, and I ain here at Whit- 
man College for the same reason 
that first brought me West, because 
this is home missionary work. In 
the four years of my direct con- 
nection with the Society as one of 
its missionaries, I learned to honor 
its methods and aims and to respect 
its judgment. This I still do, and 
I regard myself as, in the deepest 
sense, one of its missionaries, even 
though my name is no longer on its 
roll, and I am classed among the 
presidents of little Western colleges. 
If this were not home missionary 
work I would not be here. The 
college and the church have one 
work to do, and each needs to learn 
from the other—the church to learn 
the method of education and the 
college to learn the method of the 


Spirit. 


WaLLA WALLA, WASH. 


Meanings of Foreign Immigra- 
tion | 
Much has been said about certain 


countries whose population does not 
advance. It has been regarded al- 


most as a reproach to these coun-. 


tries. We speak of the wonderful 
growth of our own country in popu- 
lation, and do not stop to take into 
account that without the incoming 
of other nationalities our population 
would be almost stationary. 

_ Years ago it was predicted that 
with the advent of A.D. 1900 we 
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would have a population of 100,000, - 
ooo. This population, as eWéry school- 


knows, has not: been reached; 


Some 


but with our natural growth and the 
great immigration, which this year 
will be not less than goo,o00, not 
many years will pass before 100,- 
000,000 of people will be in our 
land. | 

While the immigration to this 
country in its early history was 
largely from Ireland, the country 
which now takes the lead is Italy, 
a country that sent us very few un- 
til recently. 

To show how these countries stand 
related to the increase of population, 
we need only refer to the statistics 
of immigration for the current year. 
Ireland sent us less than 30,000, 
while Italy sent us 230,000. | 

The people of Ireland were easily 
assimilated to our people, for some 


‘of that land were here from the be- 


ginning and their language was no 
barrier. The language in the Ital- 
ians’ case is a hindrance, as it is in 
the case of most who do not speak 
English, and yet the public school 
graduates their children real Ameri- 
cans, with a loyalty as genuine as we 
find in the native born. 

The assimilation of the Gerthan 
population, though more difficult on 
account of their language, has been 
accomplished, and none question 
their loyalty to the land of their 
adoption. The children of foreign- 
born parents make a large part of 
our population, it is said as many as - 
one-third, and yet so fully Ameri- 


canized are they that it is impossible 


to distinguish between them and 
the children of the native born. | 
A large part of the population 
now coming to us find their homes 
in our cities. Our cities are be- 
coming great centres of trade and 
manutacture, and open. opportuni- 
ties for employment to the un- 
skilled as well as the skilled work- 
men who are coming to us. Six of 
our largest cities have, it is said, 
one-seventh of our population. In 
instances these cities have 


| 

| | 
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foreigners to the number of 60, 70, 
and even 80 per cent. _ 

The Chinese are decreasing, while 
the Japanese are increasing. Their 
increase in ten years was from two 
thousand to twenty-four thousand. 

From 1880 to 1890 city population 
increased 61 per cent., while the 
country population increased 14 per 
cent. Since then there has been 
somewhat of a falling off in the 
growth of the city population, but 


not enough make any great 


change. The trolley car has taken 
many of our people out of the city 


into the suburbs and far into the. 


country. 

What effect this may have eiiti- 
mately upon population, we cannot 
tell, for the trolley has not been in 


existence much more than ten years. 
If it should after a time take away 
a large part of the city to suburban 
homes, it will not only depreciate 
property, but lead to other changes 
that may not be desirable. The in- 
coming population, as we have seen 
it in some cities, may be persons that 
will not readily. take the places of 


those going away. 


If immigration. on a large scale is 


just beginning, as some think, and 
thousands every month be poured 


into our cities, “people of other lan- 
guages, other habits and other re- 
ligions, we may wonder what the 
outcome will be. 


BavTIMORE, Mb. 


Home Mission. Studies 


‘TOKENS OF A RISING INTEREST IN THE STUDY OF HOME MISSION- 

ARY HISTORY ARE APPARENT IN. DIFFERENT QUARTERS. REV. 
DR: JOSEPH H, SELDEN, OF THE SECOND CHURCH, GREENWICH, CONN., 
SET APART FOUR MID-WEEK SERVICES DURING THE MONTH OF JAN- 


UARY FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
HOME MISSIONARY HISTORY: 


OF FOUR PERIODS OR THEMES OF 
‘‘THE BEGINNINGS OF ORGANIZED HOME 


MISSIONS,” “THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE GREAT WEST,”’ “THE MOD- 


ERN PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION,’ 
UNDER THE FIRST OF THESE 


AND ‘‘ THE SOUTHWEST.’ 
GENERAL THEMES SPECIFIC TOPICS 


WERE GIVEN TO INDIVIDUALS FOR BRIEF ADDRESSES OR PAPERS AS 
FOLLOWS: ‘‘THE CHARACTER AND MOTIVES OF THE NEW ENGLAND 

SETTLERS,” ‘“‘THE GREAT AWAKENING AND THE QUICKENING OF MIS- 
SIONARY ZEAL,” ““HOME MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES FOLLOWING THE REV- 
OLUTION,” ‘THE UNIFICATION OF THE HOME MISSIONARY WORK 
THROUGH THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY.” 


THE CHURCH AT WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., RECENTLY DEVOTED THE 
SUNDAY EVENING TO A HOME MISSIONARY SERVICE, FOUNDING IT 
LARGELY ON HOME MISSIONARY LITERATURE WHICH WAS PUBLICLY 
COMMENDED TO THE PEOPLE FOR THEIR READING. 
THE BASIS OF STUDY, RECOMMENDED IN BOTH INSTANCES, MORE 


ESPECIALLY AT GREENWICH, WAS 


““LEAVENING THE NATION.” 


~— = 


MAY BE OF INTEREST TO ANY WHO ARE PROPOSING SIMILAR COURSES 
OF STUDY, TO KNOW THAT THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY ARE PRINT- 
ING A HANDSOME PAPER-COVERED EDITION OF THIS BOOK TO BE SOLD 
AT THE MODERATE PRICE OF FIFTY CENTS. : Lo 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED - BY 


DON O. SHELTON - ASSOCIATE 


, UR VISIONS ALWAYS DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF OUR TASKS. OUR 
DOMINANT THOUGHT REGULATES OUR ACTIVITIES. WHAT PATTERN 

AM I WORKING BY? WHAT GOLDEN AGE HAVEIIN MY MIND? WHAT DOI 
SEE AS THE POSSIBLE CONSUMMATION OF MY LABORS? I MAY BE KEENLY 
CONSCIOUS OF WHAT I AM WORKING AT, BUT WHAT AM I WORKING FOR? 
WHAT DO I SEE IN THE LATTER DAYS? . -. TAKE YOUR CHILD, YOUR 
SCHOLAR, THE OUTCAST MAN IN THE COURT, OR THE DEGRADED MAN IN 
THE VILLA, AND GET WELL INTO YOUR MIND AND HEART A VISION OF ALL 
THEY MIGHT BE. SPEND TIME OVER IT. WORK IT OUT LINE UPON LINE. 
MAKE IT SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL AND NOBLE. THEN, WITH THAT 
VISION OF THE LATTER DAY, ADDRESS YOURSELF TO THE PRESENT DAY, 
AND I SAY YOUR VISION WILL DOMINATE YOUR VERY MUSCLES, AND EVERY 
MOVEMENT OF SERVICE SHALL BE A MINISTER OF ELEVATION AND REFINE- 


MENT.—The Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


NEW FEATURES IN 
THIS DEPART- 
THIS YEAR 


MONG the special features of 
the Young People’s Depart- 
| ment of THe Home Mission- 
ARY this year will be a series of in- 
tensely interesting biographical 
sketches of ,modern home mission- 
aries by the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, 
entitled, ‘‘ King’s Trumpeters Whom 
I Have Known.’ In graphic articles 
Mr. Puddefoot will portray the strug- 
gles, the hardships and the victories 
of American heroes of the cross. 
This is only one of several arrange- 
ments made for this department for 
1904. An announcement will soon 
be made of what we believe will 


_ prove to be the most’ varied, pointed 


and valuable series of articles for 


young people on missionary methods 


and missionary themes ever provided 
by any magazine: 

It is our purpose to make this de- 
partment indispensable to all who 
desire to develop an intelligent mis- 
sionary interest among young people. 


ON DEVELOPING 
AN INTEREST IN 
MISSitONS 


We received the other day a letter 


from a chairman of a missionary 


committee, in which the writer said: 


-“The young people of our Society 


are not very enthusiastic about mis- 
sionary work, and it is not easy to 
interest them. . . I am at a loss 
to know what to do, as are all the 
other members of the Missionary 
Committee.’’ We feel for those who 
find it hard to arouse the indifferent. 
But their task, though difficult, is by 
no means hopeless. | 

Nearly everything depends on the 
method adopted and the intelligence 
and steadfastness with which mem- 
bers of the committee prosecute 
their well wrought-out plan. Infor- 
mation respecting approved modern 
methods for creating a missionary 


interest among young people can 


readily be secured by the use of helps ~ 
now available. Books like ‘“‘The 
Missionary Manual,” by Prof. Amos 
R. Wells, and ‘‘Fuel for Missionary 
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Fires,’ by Miss Belle M. Brain, are 
crowded with hints on how -to do 
things. | \ 
Missionary Committeemen who are 
thoroughly in earnest will be able to 
find valuable material bearing on th 
work in hand, In this department 
of THE Home Missionary will be 
found timely hints and helps. Dur- 
ing the last four months articles have 


appeared on such suggestive topics 
as: “Plan Great Work,’’ ‘‘The 
Young People’s Missionary Meeting,”’ 
‘‘A Trained Missionary Leadership,”’ 
‘“Organized Missionary Effort Among 
Young People—MThe Method,” 
‘Fundamental Qualifications for 
Committee Service,’ “Fresh 
Thoughts from! New Literature,”’ 
“Young People’s Home Missionary 
Programmes,’ Young Men and Mis- 
sions,’ “‘A Postage Stamp a Week,”’ 
‘“TheFive-minute MissionarySpeech,”’ 
“Timely Suggestions Given at a 
Young People’s Missionary Confer- 
ence,’ ‘‘Home Mission Studies.’ In 
addition there have appeared in these 
pages a large number of valuable 


hints from the experience of young . 


people’s missionary workers. 
But it is not sufficient merely to 


MISSIONARY 


know the best method and to adopt 
it. Jt ts what you do wth your 


method that tells. It is the good 


method, plus unquenchable ardor, 
plus a determination to carry out at 
any cost the plans agreed on that 
conquer obstacles and win tri- 
umphs. 


THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF MANY LITTLES 


The capital suggestion made in 
the forceful article by the Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen in the Young 
People’s Department of THE Home 
Missionary last month is the subject 
of a pointed and vigorous paper in 
this number by Mr. William Shaw, 


Treasurer of the World’s Christian. 


Endeavor Union. Both contribu- 
tions deal with a matter of vital 
importance to the cause of Home 
Missions. 


_ Will you work to arouse the young 


people of your society? Will you 
cultivate their interest? Will you at 
once seek to secure from every mem- 
ber a pledge to contribute an average 
of two cents a week to the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society this 
year? 7 


‘THE WORD OF GOD NEVER RETURNS UNTO HIM VOID. IN THOU- 
SANDS OF COMMUNITIES THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY HAS SET AT WORK THE LEAVEN OF THE GOSPEL. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST HAS BEEN IDENTIFIED WITH THE LIFE OF 
THE PEOPLE. THE METHOD HAS BEEN (1) TO SEND PASTORS TO THE 
NEEDIEST SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, AND (2) TO ESTABLISH THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST THERE, TO STAND FOR THE DECLARATION OF 
THE GOSPEL MESSAGE AND THE UPBUILDING OF STALWART CHRISTIAN 
MANHOOD AND WOMANHOOD. FULLY FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE CON-- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN AMERICA AT SOME PERIOD IN. THEIR 
HISTORY HAVE RECEIVED HELP FROM THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. A VISION OF WHAT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
OTHER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES WILL MEAN TO TENS OF THOU- 
SANDS OF INDIVIDUALS AND TO THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY IS 
INDEED A MIGHTY INCENTIVE TO AGGRESSIVE MISSIONARY EFFORT. 
CARLYLE SAID, “IT SEEMS TO ME A GREAT TRUTH THAT HUMAN 
BEINGS CANNOT STAND ON SELFISHNESS, MECHANICAL UTILITIES, 
ECONOMICS, AND LAW-COURTS; THAT, IF THERE BE NO RELIGIOUS 
ELEMENT IN THE LIVES OF MEN, SUCH RELATIONS ARE MISERABLE 
AND DOOMED TO RUIN.” THE LIVES OF MILLIONS IN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY MAY BE UPLIFTED AND BEAUTIFIED IF WE GIVE THEM THE 
CHANCE WE HAVE HAD, THE CHANCE OF KNOWING CHRIST. 
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THAT POSTAGE STAMP A WEEK FOR MISSIONS 


By WILLIAM SHaw 


Treasurer oj the World’s Christian Endeavor Unton 


the Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen’s 
article in the January Home 
MISSIONARY. There was a time when 
tens of thousands of dollars were 


| WANT to say a hearty Amen to 


contributed to missionary work. 


by societies of. 
Christian 
Endeavor 
by the ‘“two- 
cent - a - week 
plan.” The plan 
was proposed by 
the Rev. A. A. 


byterian Mis- 
sionary from 
Canton, China, 
at the Minneap- 
olis Christian 
Endeavor Con 


caught on like 
wild-fire. The 
great audience 
of six or eight 
thousand people 
stood up and 
pledged that 
amount as an 
extra offering. 
Thousands of 
pledge books. 
were taken by 
delegates to 
their societies 
and the entire 
membership enrolled. My own 
society keeps up the plan now, and 
every quarter we have ten or twelve 
dollars to send to some one of our 
Boards. 

‘I defy anybody to get a dollar for 
missions out of four-fifths of those 
young people in any other way. I 
have tried for years to get it out of 
their fathers and mothers, and have 


been rewarded with a nickel or a 


WILLIAM SHAW 


cise the tithing plan 


dime if they have been present whe 
the annual offering was taken, and 
nothing if they happened to be 
absent. We give every one a little 
box called the ‘‘Wyman’’* collection 
box; these are gathered up every 
quarter and the 
money sent on 
its mission with- 
out delay. | 

Some one 
may ask how it 
happens that so 
little has been 
said in recent 
years about this 
plan of giving. 
My opinion is 
that it was 
killed by ridi- 
cule: 
amount seemed 
so small that I 
have heard mis-. 
-sionary speakers 
sneer at it, and 
then emphasize. 
the fact that all. 
we possess be- 
longs to God.. 
This may-be 
true, but it does 
not follow that. 
we will get it all 
for missions. I 
haye heard 
spgakers_ criti-. 
the same 
ground with the result that, while 
it might have been possible to. 
get a tenth, in claiming the whole 
they got nothing. I heard a prom- . 
inent missionary worker whose en-~ 
thusiasm I admired, but whose judg- 


I questioned, ridicule the two- 


cent-a-week plan before a company — 


*) For sale by the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor at $2.00 a hundred. 
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of workers, quoting a song he said 


he heard some Christian Endeavorers 
singing,on their way home from a con- 
vention, whichran something like this: 
“Two cents a week, 
Two cents a weck, 
Two cents a week, 
For Jesus.’’ , 
I wanted to tell him that bad as the 
song was, it was infinitely better 


than the acti 
the evangelica 
States who th: 


on of the members of 
l churches of the United 
at year did not average 


MISSIONARY 


two cents a week for all kinds of 


missionary work. 

I second Mr. Allen’s appeal and 
will stick to him with an extra post- 
age stamp a week for Home Missions. 
I hope that every Congregational 
Christian Endeavor Society will try 
to enroll every member for at least 
two cents a week for missions. It 
could be done this year if the pastor 
was interested enough to present it, 
or if you could get one “‘hustler”’ in 
each society to push it. 


THE RESTORATION AT JEROME, ARIZONA 


HE dedication of our church 
was our greatest day, not 
only for the church, but for 

the camp. Fora year I had in view 
something like these services to draw 
the attention of the community to 
our work. 

It was only a week later when the 


By tHe Rev. H. G. 


fire came and we were overwhelmed, 
but that disaster will ultimately be a 
blessing. I am trying now to crowd 
the work of rebuilding. We have a 
stronger hope for the work than ever. 
Very soon we shall have our social 
rooms in condition to resume our 
services. Since the fire we have been 


REV. H. G. MILLER AND FRIENDS IN FRONT OF TITE BURNED CIIURCH AT JEROME, ARIZONA 
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holding our services in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, alternating our 
services with them. 

The parsonage is almost finished. 
In six weeks our reading-room will 
be open, and young men will be en- 
joying its warm and cheery atmos- 


phere. My hope and prayer is that 


we shall have a resurrection service 
on Easter Sunday. 

This is just the kind of work that 
would enthuse you if you were here. 
Young men are coming and going. 


You touch their lives for a few days 
or weeks and they are gone. A word 
in season, a word of cheer, a grasp 
of the hand with the heart in it, a 
kind act that expresses interest— 
this is often all we are able to do, but 
done in the Lord’s name and spirit, 
the returns will come. 

When our church has been restored 
and our reading- room _ reopened, 
every one will know about our work, 
and it will be popular from the 
Start. 


THE MISSION CHURCH AT JEROME, ARIZONA, AFTER THE FIRE 


CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE AT WORK 


Pians, Metuops TrrumpHs oF Misstonary COMMITTEES 


T \ URING the month ending January 11, 
seventeen names of chairmen of 

young people’s missionary commit- 
tees were added to the subscription list of 


THE HomE MIssIONARY. In addition over — 


seventy subscriptions from members of 
young people’s societies were received. 


‘“WuaT does the money raised by our 
church organizations accomplish in the 


field?’’ This question the Mission Circles. 


of the Center Church, Hartford, Conn., 
have recently answered in a ‘‘ Missionary 
Survey,” held by them for the benefit of 
the church. The programme, announced 
by the pastor, was arranged to illustrate 
the theme suggested in -Acts xiv: 27. 
Papers were read by members of the Home 
Missionary clubs describing conditions in 
the Italian quarter of Hartford, the 
Southern Highlands, and the homes in 
the West, to which boxes have been sent. 
The work done in Mexico, Turkey, Japan, 
India, and South Africa by the six mis- 
sionaries supported by the Hartford 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions was briefly reviewed, and a mem- 


ber of the foreign missionary class gave 
an account of the Lamson ward in Ahmed- 
negar Hospital, and other work to which 
our Young People’s Societies have con- 
tributed. The programme occupied one 
hour. There was a large attendance and 
much satisfaction expressed in a meeting . 
which dealt brightly and con¢isely with 
facts. MARGARET L. KNappP. 


In January the young people of the 
Congregational Church at Painesville, O., 
divided themselves into three groups 
(children, young people, and older mem- 
bers of the church) for the study of Home 
Mission effort in Alaska. The last Sunday 
of the month appropriate exercises were 
held and an offer for the Alaskan 
work was taken. By the co-operation of 
the teachers of the Sunday-school, litera- 
ture was furnished all scholars, the book- 
lets being placed in an envelope on which 
each scholar wrote his name before pass- 
ing iton to another member of the school. 
The offerings from the various groups were 
separated, in order that a friendly rivalry 
might be stimulated, the hope of the com- 
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mittee being that by this method knowl- 
edge, interest and gifts would be largely 
increased. ‘The plan involved the giving 


of a five-minute talk each Sunday by the | 


teacher on the Alaskan work, and the 
questioning of the scholars by the teacher, 
that their knowledge of Alaskan missions 
might be determined. 
Mrs. JENNIE N. KINTNER. 


THe Branford, Conn., Young People’s 
Society sent articles valued at $69 to a 
Home Missionary and his family in Ala- 
bama. Money received through collec- 
tions was used for the purchase of articles. 
Seven collections amounted to $12.81. 

| Lizzie L. Cook. 


THE Allin. Young People’s Society, of 
Dedham, Massachusetts, last year gave 


$50 to Home Missions, $50 to Foreign Mis- 


sions and $25 to the Christian Endeavor 
Secretary in the foreign field. The money 
was raised, in large part, by individual 
pledges. One-tenth Bi the money raised 
by the society is appropriated each year to 
the Missionary Committee. With this 
the committee assists the needy poor in 
the church. The Missionary Committee 
provide speakers for the services at the 
‘‘ Home for Discharged Female Prisoners”’ 
every Sunday throughout the year, or con- 
duct the services themselves. The society 
has an ‘“‘ Extra Two-cent-a-Week Band”’ 
for missions, in charge of the committee, 
the money raised being divided equally 
between Home and Foreign Missions. Last 
year this band contributed $22.26. 

FREDERICK C. ROBBINS. 


A MISSIONARY COMMITTEE was added to 
the working force of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor of the Boylston, Mass., 
Congregational Church the past year. 
A missionary library has been started, 
members of the society paying two cents 
weekly toward the library fund. Believ- 
ing that missionary work begins with our 
own ‘boys and girls, and that through 
them it will eventually reach even to the 
islands of the sea, we try to interest the 
children. Accordingly, Egerton Young’s 
books have been purchased and circulated. 


For older readers, Rev. Jacob Chamber- — 


lain’s and Belle Brain’s books have been 
added, while other volumes are soon to 
follow. A mission study class is con- 
templated. Within a month we have 
adopted a little orphan, of India, and now 
une a child in our home 

and. In all our work the advice of our 
astor, Rev. George S. Dodge, is sought. 
n our prayer-meetings we seek to avoid 
monotony. Sometimes they are in the 
form of an ‘‘at home,” our vestry chairs 
being arranged in a careless way, while 
books, bric-a-brac, and vases of flowers are 
brought in from the homes. At such a 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


meeting no leader is in evidence. Certain 
dependable and previously selected mem- 
bers eagerly vie with one another for an 
opportunity to speak. This method some- 
times leads those who would otherwise 
keep silent, to ask questions or voluntecr 
information. Solos and duets are intro-: 
duced. But better than the growth of 
our society-—and it has grown as a result 
of our new missionary zeal—is the growth 
toward God in individual hearts, by which 
we are coming to know Him better. _ 

Mrs. BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


TuE Young People’s Society of the Day- 
ville, Conn., Congregational Church raised 
$16 for missions last year and contributed 
$r0 to the work of the local church. Its 
missionary meetings are bright. Half of 
the members contribute at least two cents 
a week to missions. 

Mrs. J. R. Bowen. 


In the Christian Endeavor Society of 
the South~ Congregational Church, An- 
dover, Mass., which has a membership of 
about sixty, active missionary interest 
Was aroused a year ago by a mission study 
class on India, followed by three missionary 
meetings on India and three on China. 
This winter’s campaign started with: out- 
lining a policy suggesting a Bible study 
class in the life of Christ for two months in 
the fall; an increase in missionary pledges 
from $50 to $100, and a study class in 
Home Missions for the winter months. 
These aims were made possible by more 
earnest and faithful prayer. The Bible 


class of thirty-six members, with an aver- 


age attendance of twenty-four, was con- 
ducted. The pledges for benevolences for 
the next year have risen to $119.00, to be 
divided among home and foreign inter- 
ests, and a leader is preparing a course in 
Home Mission study, to begin soon. In 
working to live up to our policy we have 
felt constrained to rely wholly upon our 


Lord. HARRIET W. CARTER. 
The young people of the Old South 


Church, Worcester, Mass., thank you for 
the two sets of programmes for missionary 
meetings which yousent. ‘‘Our Duty to the 
Stranger’’ was very much enjoyed, as were 
also the helpful talks by our members, 
which the programme suggested. We ap- 
reciate the interest the Congregational 
ome Missionary Society is showing in us 
as Endeavorers, in this and in other ways, 
and are glad to respond as best we can. 
This past year we have supported an 
Indian famine orphan; have given $25 
toward the foreign missionary who repre- 
sents our church in Japan; $60 for a city 
missionary visitor, and have just sent $10 
for Home Mission work in Alaska. 
BEuLAH E. LEwis. 
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Bons THE RANCH, IN THE. 
| CABIN, AMONG THE 
MOUNTAINS 


| A Beautiful Story of fons Mission Effort in | 


Canyons and Camps 


By tHe Rev. J. D. Kinxcssury, D.D. i 
Lake City, Utah 
WELL KNOWN TO THE READERS OF THE HOME MISSIONARY, 

IS ONE OF THE MOST ENERGETIC, FAITHFUL AND EFFICIENT | 
MEMBERS OF THE NOBLE COMPANY OF HOME MISSIONARY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. IN A LETTER ACCOMPANYING THE MAN- 


USCRIPT OF THIS ARTICLE, DR. KINGSBURY SAID: ‘‘IF OUR 
COMMITTEE AND OUR CHURCHES COULD ONLY KNOW HOW 


THE AUTHOR OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE, WHO IS SO 


THE LIGHT SHINES OUT FROM THESE LITTLE CHURCHES, 
HOW VAST THE NEED IS OF THE GOSPEL AMONG THE NEEDY, 
~< THERE WOULD BE NO NEED OF MORE MONEY, FOR THE | 

a TREASURY WOULD BE OVERFLOWING. I AM TO STOP WORK \ 

ON WILLOW CREEK AND BURNT RIVER AND THE MEAD- 

OWS, AND MICKEY AND PEARCE AND GREELEY, AND, OH, SO 
MANY PLACES WHERE THEY ARE CALLING TO ME! ‘CAN 
YOU NOT BRING US THE GOSPEL? WE HAVE NO PREACHING 


BY ANY DENOMINATION. MAY GOD MOVE THE HEARTS OF 
HIS PEOPLE TO GIVE!”’ | 


A 


HE mines are closed. Placer mining and prospecting | 
and the opening of new mines are the only sources of 
income. We organized the church at Gibbonsville, 

[a., a year ago. Enthusiasm ran high. The whole camp < 

was filled with joy because of the incoming of the gospel, for 

there had never been a church of any denomination nearer 

than thirty-six miles. Many who greeted me a year ago have | 

left the camp. The closing of the mine has brought discourage- 

ment. But I found our Sabbath School the largest save one 

of any denomination in the country. The congregation that 


greeted me completely filled the church. — | 


The meetings had the same tenderness and spiritual earnest- 
ness which marked our dedication service when we gave heart. 
and life and the house of God to the worship of the Almighty 
Father with prayer and song and holy resolve. But the work 
extends beyond the little camp. 


— 
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Our young pastor, who is the best horseman in the. realm, 
goes over the Rockies, through the glens, up on the beaches, 
preaching in schoolhouse, visiting in the ranches, giving com- 
fort to the sick, carrying blessing to the mourning, making 
himself a friend in the mines, in haying fields, with the herders, 
and even making the gospel reach the saloons and the abodes 
of sin. Our little church is a torch which sends its light down 
the North Fork over the Rockies to the ‘Big Hole,’’ up the 
Salmon to Fourth of July Creek and on to Carmen, up the 


trail and down the gulches to Indian Valley, and gives its 


joy in every lone cabin in the —e and every house for 
fifty miles on either hand. 

It was suggested that I take a ride to Indian Valley. I 
had not been on a horse for thirty-five years. The trail- was 
rough, steep, rocky, wild, and involved a ride of thirty-eight 
miles. Of course I went. Mv horse was named Rock, a 
faithful, sure-footed beast. We had an early start. It was 
a bracing morning. 

Eight miles down the North Fork through pines and fir 
trees, in the narrow valley between the lofty hills. A delightful 


visit at the ranches and dinner with venison from the moun- 


tain and fruit and hearty cheer and a royal welcome better 
than all. 

We entered the trail. Up past the Upland ranch along 
the trout brook with elders and birches, following the narrow 
path to the highlands, around dizzy crags, -where one false 
step would have sent horses and riders hundreds of feet down, 


and upon the Lights, where heavy timber grows nine thousand © 


feet toward heaven. 
On that high altitude the late cardinal flower, the lupines, 


hazel brush, purple daisies and many an unknown flower dis- 
played the rich and wonderful flora of the Rockies. Oh! the 
light, pure air, sweet sunshjne, glorious views of valley and 
gorge and majestic mountain! In the solemn silence of the 
hills our trail led by the haunt of the wild goat and the bear 
and the deer and through God’s great flower garden, where in 
Nature’s reservation the wild beasts roam at will. 

The descent—steep? Yes, more than that, almost straight 
down. We wound around the crest, past the frowning rocks, 
along the sharp inclines in serpentine paths, when the valley 
was thousands of feet below. 

Through the canyon, where the snow slide had carried rocks 
and earth and great trees, with crash and roar, making its 
pathway by its invincible weight. At last we dismounted, 
climbed down the precipitous ways, sometimes walking, some- 
times sliding down the lofty trail till we struck the Indian 
Creek and heard the beat of the gold stamps and passed by 


the cabins of the miners built among the pees and firs and 
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Pp 
of the wild canyon. 
The camp is new. The houses are of logs and so is the 


schoolhouse. Our service was at eight o'clock. It was the 
first Christian service in the camp. A large audience. In- 
telligence in their faces. The people are all young, not a gray- 
haired man or woman. 

The service engaged every one in prayer, ‘Scripture, ser- 
mon, while the songs of the heart lifted our souls to heaven. 
If is a wonderful thing to preach the gospel for the first time 
to the attentive congregation in the canyon of the mountains. 
Hereafter this is to be a regular preaching station. 

In the morning we went down the creek to the Salmon 
River, then up through the new road along the river through 


wild, beautiful scenery to North Fork. We dined at the 


ranch of the Rose Brothers, gave comfort and help to the over- 
turned coach which rolled over the bank into the river, rolling 


over thrice, killing one man, giving us practical evidence of 


the danger of these wild roadbeds dug out of the sides of the 
mountain. In the evening a ride in the ‘‘big wagon,” all the 
family sitting on the floor, covered with hay. A large gather- 
ing, the people coming from miles around rejoicing to greet 
their pastor making his rounds with precious gospel for cheer 
and help and blessing from God. ~ 


I parted with our young pastor there. He was going be- 


fore the Sabbath over the Rockies to the East to hold a service 


in the ‘‘Big Hole.’’ So he goes on his circuit. His work is a 


heroism. The Acts of the Apostles are not more rich in 
labor and ministry and blessing than these stories often un- 
written of life and service and devotion among the Rockies. 
So our Society preaches the gospel not alone in the crowded 
city and swift-developing town, but on the ranches, 1n the cabins, 
among the mountains, 11 wtld canyons and camps, always seek- 
ing out the ‘‘ destitute and the needy’”’ and bearing messages of love. 
Sweet stories come to me wherever I go. The baby that 


oplars and birches, and in the midst of the exquisite beauty Mis 


died in the springtime. The wife that died in the cabin, the . 


husband that ‘‘took fever and in three days was gone,’’ the 
tales of sorrow that cannot be fully understood till you hear 
them told by the voice that trembles as it utters in grateful 
overflow its tender recognition of the help and comfort and 
consolation divine, brought bv our faithful missionary whe 


makes his circuit among the hills. 
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STUDIES IN HOME MISSIONS 


A Course FOR THE SPRING OF 1904, 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL YOuNG PEOPLE 

| 

i | This course is based on ‘‘Leavening the Nation,’ by J. B. Clark 
uk D.D. ($1.25 net.) For sale by the Congregational Home Missionary 
Hh Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

He The leader should seck to have all the questions fully answered 
na during the class hour. 


to whom topics are assigned, consult the following volumes: 


Ohio. First-Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787. By’ Hon. Rufus 
King. American Commonwealths Series. ($1.25.) 


| preparation for lessons III. and IV. the leader and members of the class, 


In addition to ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” it is recommended that in 


Indiana A Redemption from Slavery. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 
American Commonwealths Series. ($1.25.) 
Illinois. By E. G. Mason. American Commonwealths Series. - 
| 


($1.25.) | 
“d The Minute Man on the Frontier.”” By W. G. Puddefoot. ($1.25.) 


\ | LESSON III h 
The Northwest Territory ; the Ordinance of 1787; Ohio, Indiana and : F 
y | Illinois \ 
Read “‘Leavening the Nation,” pp. 47-72 
. The Northwest Territory and the Ordinance of 1787 


bladed was the Ordinance of 1787 important? ae 
Who strenuously labored to promote it? | 
| What was the location and size of the Northwest Territory? (See | 


map, ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” opposite p. 48.) 

| From what three sources did the Northwest Territory draw its 
population? Summarize what is said of each. 

| | What was the effect of the opening of the Northwest x eueee on ) 
home mission enterprise? 

Quote the remark made in 1816 by President Dwight of Yale. 


2. Ohio, Indiana and Illinots 


What were two of their early acts? 
To what perils were the inhabitants of these States subjected? 
What change in the Home Missionary policy Occurred in 1826? 


What were the circumstances under which it was suggested that a 
National Home Missionary Socic ‘tv be formed? | 


When, where and under what circumstances was the American 
Home Missionary Society organized? 


What were the results (after ewenly: five years) of the carrying 


out 
Ka of the Pia for a permanent ministry ? = 


| Who settled in Ohio in 1788 and soon thereafter? 
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[ What reason is assigned for the somewhat smaller results in Indiana? 
nie 2 organized national Home Missionary effort, what progress was 
made: 
What was the religious condition of Illinois in 1812? When did 
the progress of the church become marked? What description of Chi- 
cago in 1833 is given and who preached the first sermon there? What 
did he live to witness? | 


To what notable event is the religious growth of Illinois largely due? 


TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


: To be assigned one week in advance to members of the class: — 


1. The reason for the formation of a National Home Missionary 
Society. See ‘‘Origin and Work of Home Missions,’’ 20 pp. For copy 
address Congregational Home Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

2. The Illinois Band. Its members and their purpose. Their 
sphere of activity. See important article entitled ‘‘The Illinois Band,”’ 
by J. M. Sturtevant, in THE Home Misstonary, January, rgor. 


LESSON IV 


The Northwest Territory (concluded). Michigan and Wisconsin 
Read ‘‘Leavening the Nation,’’ pp. 73-86 


When did Congregational missions begin in Michigan? By what 
was the work hampered? What is said of the religion of new settlements? 

With what was Home Mission effort in Michigan allied? 

Who began missionary work in western Michigan and when? What. 
was his intluence on education ?. 

What does the author mean by the statement that there are three 
Michigans and a triple problem to be solved? | 

What fruitage has come from the sixty years of Home Mission 
enterprise in Michigan? : 

_ With whose journey did Home Missiqns begin in Wisconsin? Where 

had he established a church? 

What was the estimated population of Wisconsin in 1840? How 
rapid was its growth at the period of Mr. Peet’s tour? 

What response was made to. Mr. Peet’s printed narrative? 

Of what elements is the population of Wisconsin largely composed? 

What apparent results of sixty years of vigorous Home Missionary 
effort in that State are recorded? 


TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


To be assigned one week in advance to members of the class: 


The Early History of Michigan. In a five-minute paper state 
the more important facts. 

Present-Day Conditions in Michigan. See Seventy-fifth Annual 
Report of Congregational Home Missionary Society. For copy address : 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
City. Also see,‘‘The Minute Man on the Frontier,’’ by W. G. Puddefoot. — 
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AROUSING A MISSIONARY INTEREST 


Excellent Western Methods That Brought Large Results 


By true Rev. Tuomas J. Woopcock 


Point, South Dakota 


IN A RECENT ISSUE THE HOME MISSIONARY TOLD THE STORY OF 
A NOVEL AND INTERESTING COMPETITION AMONG MEMBERS OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
AT ELK POINT, SOUTH DAKOTA, FOR THE PURPOSE OF CREATING A 


DEEPER MISSIONARY INTEREST. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN PUBLISH- 


ING THIS FULLER DESCRIPTION FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MISSIONARY COMMITTEES IN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


probably in the early training of 
Mrs. Woodcock and myself, which 
made us interested in missionary 
Naturally we make it an important 


lig E true beginning of the contest was 


work. 


part of our combined activities to seek, in 


various ways, to awaken and develop such 
interest in others. One of the best means 
to this end we believe to be the imparta- 
tion of information. We try to do this by 
special sermons and by illustrations in 
ordinary sermons, by loaning and giving 
away literature, and by personal conversa- 
tion. We recognize the strategic value of 
youth in this, and so seek to reach our 
young people. Without unduly forcing 
the matter upon them we strive to give 
them, in a hundred different ways, in our 
personal touch with them, some idea of 
the scope, importance, nature and accom- 
plishments of the work. Weaimto make 
alive the missionary meetings of the Chris- 
tian Endeavorer Society. Sofar as seems 
wise, we then hand out leaflets, magazines, 
and even books. | 


Several of our limited number of young 


people have become quite interested. One 
young man in particular has become an 
enthusiast. He is a bright, aggressive 
young man and went to Oberlin this fall. 
f he is given life we shall hear from him. 

He became President of the society. He 
is brim full of plans for Christian work. 


In The Christian Endeavor World he read 


of the contests between the Reds and the 
Blues. Itseemed to him a good way to im- 
prove our good little society. So, after 
due consultation with the pastor, it was 
proposed and begun. The close of the 
contest was to be observed by a picnic at 
which the side receiving the smaller num- 
ber of points was to do the waiting. ‘Asa 
matter of fact when the time came, Reds 
and Blues alike took hold to make our 
in-door picnic a success. 

Points were to be made in such ways as 
by attendance at services, getting others 
to attend, getting things done and reading 
to oneself or to others or getting others to 


read missionary books. A regular scheme 


for scoring was adopted. 


Leaders having been appointed and 
sides chosen, they went to work. It soon 
became evident that the number of scores 
to be won in other ways was very limited. 
Seeing the possibilities of the missionary 
aspect of the contest the President pro- 
posed to his side aggressive work in that 
direction. So they went at it. 
other side soon found them out and they, 
too, looked up missionary books. So the 
young people on both sides were busily 
reading to themselves, reading aloud at 


home, and getting others to read mission- 


ary books. 


This was the introduction to this thrilling 
type of literature for not a few, while 
others had their views greatly altered. 
One young man from an unchristian home 
eagerly devoured seven or eight. People 
were impatiently waiting for others to 
finish books. One teacher read to her 
pupils at school a book that happened to 
be in line with their school work, and that, 
too, in a strong Roman Catholic commu- 
nity! I am convinced that much of this 
interest was due to the nature of the books 
read. There were probably between 100 
and 150 separate individuals who read 
or heard read at least one missionary 
book. The total number of books read 
must have been nearly 200. 


The books in circulation were mainly 
from the parsonage library. So far as we 
are able, we like to keep adding to this 
department. We now have only a nucleus 


_—perhaps fifty volumes—but so far as we 


know there are no books elsewhere in 
town nearly as good. Ralph Connor's 
works, of which there are copies in various 
homes and in the reading-room of the 


Young People’s Christian Temperance - 


Union, were also counted. Then last 
hristmas, as a clever scheme of his own, 


the President of the society, in getting his 


presents, chose missionary books of a fresh, 
thrilling nature. These, also, were used. 


But the 
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FRESH THOUGHTS FROM NEW LITERATURE 


F we are not making our work a disci- 
pline for our character, if it has no 
moral contents to us, our diligence 
will be barren of real fruit. The true 

nobility of life is honest, earnest service, the 
strenuous exercise of our faculties, with 
conscience in our work, as in the sight of 
God, who gives us our place and our tools 
and our work.—HuGHu BLack, in Work. 


| 


‘““TwoO HUNDRED pennyworth is not 
enough,’’ is the half-hearted suggestion of 
Philip Little-faith.. But is it intended thus 
to indicate the limit of ability or of willing- 
ness? No one will deny that with the 
wealth of this country rated at the enor- 


mous sum of $100,000,000,000, there is in 


the hands of the church-members enough 


to speedily put the blessings of the gospel’ 
within reach of every creature in the whole 


wide world. The deposits in the savings- 
banks of the United States of America, 
which seventy years ago averaged $135, 
now amount to no less than $400 for each 


inhabitant. Last year, in this country, 
there was wasted for liquor $1,600,000,000; 


for tobacco, $800,000,000; and for amuse- 
ments, $700,000,000; while the expendi- 
ture of all the denominations for the evan- 
gelization of the world was only a little 
over $5,000,000. How is that when $75,- 
000,000 can be thrown away in a vain 
search for the North Pole we stick at 
‘‘two hundred pennyworth”’ for the carry- 


ing out of the Great Commission. of Jesus: 


Christ our Lord? — Davip McConauGuy, 
in The Missionary Review of the World. 


No oneE who has the cause of Missions at 
heart can fail to perceive the immense im- 
portance of enlisting the interest and serv- 
ice of the young people and children in our 
Sunday-schools. What they are able to 
contribute now is of very material assist- 


ance; what they will do in the future if. 


rightly trained now is of far greater 
moment. While many have already been 


gathered into Mission Boards, those who 


are growing up in _ practical indiffer- 
ence to the plan of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion constitute a great majority, and most 
of our Sunday-schools are making no 
Systematic effort to reduce this majority. 
Several plans have been tried. The first 


consists in setting aside one session a 


quarter for the study of Missions. The 
review lesson is sometimes chosen, or one 
whose subject is strongly missionary. 
Much, for which there is not space, could 


be said on this plan. It is generally open 
to the objection of disturbing the present 
program of lessons for the quarter. 
The second plan is to have a missionary 
address for half an hour once a month, or 
for a few minutes each week. The former 
either prolongs the session or cuts into the 
time allotted to the Bible study; the latter 
is apt to be fragmentary. The objection 
to this plan is that it depends altogether 
on long-range work from the desk. The 
real difficulty is with our teachers. If they 
were all well-informed and enthusiastic on 
the subject of Missions, any plan would be 
a success and no plan would be necessary. 
Unless their earnest and intelligent co- 
operation is secured, little can be accom- 
plished. The number of parents who leave 
to Sunday-school teachers the entire 
Scriptural training of their children is 
pitiably great; the number of those who 
delegate wholly to chance outside influ- 
ences the awakening in their children of 
missionary interest is very much greater... 
Sunday-school teacher, if you teach your - 
class nothing of the Bible, there is still a 
fair chance that home training will — 
ply your neglect; if you teach them noth- 
ing about Missions, the likelihood of any 
such supply is extremely small. Your 
opportunities in the session and outside are | 
numerous. What are you going to do 
about it?—T. H. P. Sa1Ler, in The Assem- 
bly Herald. 


SOME TIME ago I wrote an article on 
“Child Life in the Slums.’”’ It was cifcu- 
lated very generally throughout this 
country and was afterward copied and 
sent out to other parts of the world. In 
my mail, one morning, not long since, I — 
found a letter from India, telling me how 
that article had been read away off in that | 
Eastern land. The missionary who sent 
me the tidings had herself read it aloud to 
the class of Hindoos among whom she 
labored; and their hearts were so touched | 
by the story of suffering and sorrow that 
they subscribed and sent to me twelve 
dollars for our work amongst the outcast 
babies in this Christian land. American 
dollars have been sent by the tens of © 
thousands to evangelize the dark-skinned . 
heathen of India, but this is the first time | 
I have heard of the return of those dollars 
from far India’s children to bring some 
comfort and hope to our heathen at home. 
—Mavupb Bootu, in Child Life 
in Many Lands. H Cray TRUMBULL 


Editor. 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


The Northern Frontier 
POPULAR notion runs that 


the frontier is a thing of the 
past. Transcontinental rail- 
roads have pierced and abolished it. 
This is only partially true even at 
the West, and it is very far from true 
along the northern borders of the 
country. Nothing in the history of 
Western home missions is more sug- 
gestive of frontier conditions than 


the following narrative of Rev. T.. 


W. Howard, who is fighting a brave 
battle close to the Canada line in 


northern Minnesota. 

To understand the situation here one 
must know that all the territory along 
the Rainy Lake and Rainy River is new 
in the most primitive sense; that only 
within the last two or three years have 
these lands been settled by persons in- 
tending to make their homes here; that 
all this land is covered with dense forests 
or jungles, or both, and that there are no 
roads worthy of the name. The river 
and lake are the only outlet, unless you 
cross to the Canadian side, where there 
are fairly good wagon roads in some sec- 
tions, and a railroad traversing the valley 
in some places close to the river and in 
others six or seven miles from it. As the 
river forms the boundary and as our 
work is all on the American side and some 
of the points remote from railroad sta- 
tions, we find it impracticable to travel 
much by rail. During the summer the 
boats run and [ could sometimes reach 
my appointments in that way; but navi- 
gation has closed now and I have no way 
but to go on foot. 

Shall I weary you with the story of 
my last two weeks’ work? First, you 
must know that our homestead is on the 
Rainy River, forty-five miles below Inter- 
national Falls, and these two points mark 
the greatest distance over which my 
work extends. I preach at home once 
each month; once at MHanson’s, five 
miles up the river; and twice éach month 
at International Falls or Koochiching, 
as it is usually called. 

I left home about noon on Friday, 
November 20th, walked to Stratton, four 
miles, our nearest railroad station, and 
took the train to Fort Francis, where 1 
arrived about five o’clock; crossed the 


river to the Falls and spent the evening 
and all day Saturday making calls. Sunday 
morning we met for the first time in our 
new quarters, the Woodman Hall, which 
we have secured for our services at an ex- 
pense of one dollar. Sunday it was 
snowing about all day and evening, but 
we had twenty-five at the morning serv- 
ice and the same number at night. I 
ook fnissionary collection in the 
morning, which footed up $5.16. We 
have here but three Congregational church 
members, but some others who I think 
will co-operate with us, when it is thought 
best to organize. The future of the place 
depends much on its material develop- 
ment, which is still uncertain. 

I left Koochiching Monday morning, 
recrossed the river to take the train at the 
usual time, but found out it had changed 


time and gone an hour earlier without 


notifying the public, not even the mail 
earrier. I was bound to Devlin, a station 
twelve miles down the road, and there 
was nothing left but to walk. No track 
had been broken and I found the way 
difficult, but reached Devlin about two 
o'clock, having stopped on the way at a 
logging camp for dinner. From Devlin I 
had about thirteen miles further to go 
for my appointment at the mouth of 
Black River. I-took the wagon road to 
the river about half way, then down the 
river on the ice to Black River, reaching 


Mr. Metcalf’s about seven o’clock; found 


only the family present and learned the 
next morning that the people thought I 
would not come because of the cold and 
the snow. But I had made the best 
effort I could to keep my appointment 
and was tired enough to lie down and 
sleep without worrying about it. Two 
weeks previous I had sent an appointment 
up the west fork of Black River for Tues- 
day P.M., a new point I had never visited. 
Here I found some very nice people, 
mostly Swedes, but intelligent and indus- 
trious. About a dozen were gathered in 
the home of a widow and they seemed 
to enjoy the service very much. We 
organized a Sunday-school and I left an 
appointment for my next trip. This I 
think to be one of the most hopeful 
points. 

Wednesday morning I left for home, 
making my way back to Rainy River and 
down on the ice and reaching home about 
ten o'clock, having walked in all since 
Monday morning about fifty miles. I 
found myself tired enough to rest a little 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


on Thanksgiving day. - On Saturday morn-. 
ing I was off again for Indus and had to 
go on foot, as I wanted to carry some 
Sunday-school supplies to the school at 
Hanson's. Reached Indus late in the 


evening after a walk of fourteen miles. - 


Sunday morning met with the Sunday- 
school at ten o’clock and was cheered by 
their interest. At eleven I ‘preached to 
about twenty, and then went home with 
a bachelor brother to eat a hasty dinner, 
and left at one o’clock for Hanson’s, eight 
miles down the river. The snow had 
blown into and filled up the trail, so that 
the walking was very difficult and | 
reached the place about an hour late, but 
found the people waiting and we enjoyed 
a very pleasant service, all the congrega- 
tion remaining to supper, and we spent 
the time singing and arranging for a 
Christmas entertainment. Here I find 
myself writing this letter and shall per- 
haps not reach home until this P.M., 
where I hope to rest and get things in 
order again before setting out for Koochi- 
ching. to go over it all again. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Howard has been having Sunday- 
schoo] at home for the benefit of a few 
of our neighbors, who can be induced to 
come, most of whom are Swedes. 

This story will give you some idea of my 
field and people. But it really covers 
only a small portion of the ground. There 
are several other places along the river 
and its tributaries, where we could secure 
-a good hearing if we were able to find the 
time to visit them. But I do not sce how 
to take on many more places for preach- 
ing. Another man here, strong in faith, 
lithe in limb and able to adapt himself to 
the surroundings, would find plenty of 
work, and the kind of.work that will 


make his body weary and his heart light; 


for I assure you these families, isolated 
as they are in these woods, appreciate 
religious services and our labor 1s not in 
vain. 

The people are mostly poor, having just 
settled on their homesteads and are hav- 
ing a hard time to get along. Only last 
week Mrs. Howard walked back three 
miles in the woods to visit a young man 
and his wife, who are living in a cabin 
without a floor and without a door, and 
that with the mercury down to twenty 
degrees; and this young man is not lazy; 
but. there is no way to get lumber for 
floor or door without carrying it on his 
back. I met him and his wife on the 
trail two weeks ago, each with a heavy 
pack of provisions which they were to 
carry three miles. Yet they came from 
comfortable homes in Illinois and assure 
us that they are contented with their lot 
and hopeful that they may yet have a 
comfortable home of their own in the 
woods. 
have. It is no lazy man’s country. The 
missionary’s family is not living in luxury, 


This is the kind of people we 
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but as we are all poor together, we rejoice 
that we are permitted to suffer hardship» 
for Christ’s sake. 


A Composite Prayer-Meeting 


Rev. George Robertson, of Men- 
tone, Cal., has found the following 
solution of the vexed problem of the 
prayer-meeting. 

After long and prayerful thought and 
experience, we have settled down to the 
conviction that for this church at least a 
composite prayer-meeting is the best. We | 
devote the first half-hour to praise and 
prayer, and undisturbed communion with | 
God. During these minutes there is 
almost no speaking, but continuous song 
and prayer. The other half-hour is de- | 
voted to Bible study, real hard Bible work. 
The pastor makes as thorough prepara- 
tion for this as he does for his sermon. 
The themes are found in the Sabbath- 
school lessons and taken up in order. 
This brings out nearly all the teachers and 
Wwe give it a normal-class feature. We 
find this an excellent way to a clearer 
knowledge of God’s word. I have little 
doubt that modern fads and religious 
curios flourish most where an .imperfect 
knowledge of the Bible and of the essen- 
tials of Christian faith prevail. This 
Western world is much like a whirlpool, 
gathering into its vortex all kinds of ob- 
jects, logs, brush, dead bodies, and living | 
things: What comfort there is in the 
promise of the Spirit to lead us into all 
truth! We have tried this kind of mid- © 
week prayer-meeting for‘seven years at | 
Mentone. | | 


A Stable Ministry 


The problem of a home is with 
many a home missionary pastor a 
most serious question. Our Church 
Building Society has solved it for 
many a pastor with the help of its 
parsonage fund. And the spiritual 
growth of churches is dependent in 
no small measure upon the conve- 
nience and comfort of the pastor's 
surroundings. ‘Two reports from the 
field, one from far away California 
and the other from Minnesota, both 
written the same day, tell the same 
story of domestic distress. 

‘Since my last report,” says one, ‘‘we 
have had to move again. Convenient 
houses are very difficult to find in this 


community. We are now living in a barn 
—stable at one end and we at the other. 
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Here I find my study and the family their 
sleeping apartments, while we have our 
meals prepared at the home of an aged 
couple who own the premises.’”’ Savs the 


other, ‘‘We have had a struggle to get a 
house to live in for the winter. Thus far 


we have been living in a stable the whole 
summer and are living there yet in the 
hope, however, of havi ing a house ready 
before the snow flies.’ 


The Sabbath 


Old World habits often die hard, 
and practices that would shock a 
community of Puritan descent are 
sometimes tolerated without a sus- 
picion of their inconsistency. A pe- 
culiar instance of this kind comes to 
light in the following narrative from 
one of our German missionaries. 


MISSIONARY 


For years past the church has held its 
Sunday-school and other festivals on the 
Sabbath day, selling ice cream, food and 


drink for the benefit of the church. Last 


month Missionsfest took place. On the 
Sunday preceding the officers of the church 
met in consultation and decided to begin 
selling at 9 A. M. as usual and to continue 
during the morning as well as the after- 
noon service. I, of course, protested 
against this Sabbath desecration, espe- 
cially during the hours of divine worship. 
Although I succeeded in dissuading them 
from selling during these hours, there was 
much dissatisfaction expressed, and some 
threatened to leave the church. I re- 
mained firm, standing on God’s word as 
my authority, and God has helped. The 
majority, I believe, are now on my side 
in this matter and determined that no 
sales shall be conducted hereafter on Sun- 
dayszend that all festivals shall be held 
on week days. 


GLEANINGS 


HE First bheech, Walla Walla, 
Wash., on Sunday, October 
11th, cleared offats outstand- 

ing indebtedness of $16,000. The 
obligation was not due for two years, 
but the church preferred to clear it 
off that it might have more freedom 
for its work. 


Our churn at Hanceville, Ala., 
in the midst of a farming commu- 
nity, has enjoyed a strong spirit- 

ual influence this year, adding twenty- 
four to its membership, 


@ Rev. C. A. of Calera, 
Ala., has held special services at Ver- 
bena, resulting in eighteen additions 
to the church, with more to follow. 


@ Rev. C. E. Farvey, of Arley, 
has added twelve to his churches. 
Pilgrim Church, Birmingham, is mov- 
ing on with hopeful courage under its 


new pastor, Rev. A. S. Burrell, of | 


New Hampshire. 


TacvasseeE and East Tallassee, 
Ala., are prospering under the care 
of Rev. C.G. McKay. Twenty-one 
have been added to the member- 
ship this year. Rev. C. E. Burkett, 
of Zeru, conducted special services at 
Wallace, which resulted in sixteen 
additions to the membership of the 


church. Superintendent Clarke is as- 


sisting at a revival at Fort Payne, of 
which the first-fruits are six additions 
to the church. 


@ Arter the expenditure of $400 
in betterments, the Laurel Church 
in Montana has recently rededicated 
its house of worship; Rev. Joseph 
Pope, Rev. Alice S. N. Barnes and 
Superintendent Bell assisted. The 
Laurel field has for a number of 
months been acceptably supplied 
by General Missionary George N. 
Barnes. 


» @ THe new church at Dayton, 
Wash., costing between $7,000 and 


$8,000, beautifully finished and fur- 
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GLEANINGS 


nished, was dedicated in the summer, 
which means that Dayton henceforth 
supports itself. | 


Tue churches in Wyoming have 
been much cheered by a visit from 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Broad. Full 
houses welcomed them wherever they 
spoke. Their presence and that of 
Secretary Richards, 
was especially helpful at the State 
Association. 


@ At:Green River, Wyo., the con- 
gregations have doubled in the last 
vear, and membership has. largely 
increased. This is the only church 
in the place that is now holding regu- 
lar Services. 


q Tue church at Wheatland, 
Wyo., is getting into good working 
condition under the leadership of a 
new pastor, Rev. J. W. Moore. Mr. 
Moore preaches every Sunday after- 
noon to appreciative audiences at Uva 
and Muir. 


@ A New church at Torrington, 
Wyo., is completed and ready for 
dedication. 
support the next year. The church 
at Manville is suffering from financial 
depression caused by heavy losses of 
sheep and cattle. 


@ Tue church at Lusk, Wyo., has 
been greatly strengthened by a large 
increase of population during the 
last year. Sheridan has doubled its 
population the last two years, the 
churches sharing the growth. Chey- 
enne is having a steady increase in its 
membership. 


 @ Four churches have been dedi- 

cated in North Dakota since last fall, 
eight are being built, and_ several 
others are taking first steps. Eleven 
churches have been organized since 


January first and sixteen since the 


meeting of the’State Association a 
year ago. 


@ THe youngest church in North 
Dakota is the First Congregational 


of New York, 


‘gration to that 


Buffalo proposes self-. 
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Church of Eureka township, forty 
miles west of Carrington, in the midst 
of an Iowa settlement. There were 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
members of the Christian Church and 
Congregationalists. This church of 
nineteen members was gathered as a 
result of C. N. Van Arsdale’s summer 
work. | 


@ THe chiara in Boise, Idaho, on 
coming to self-support, passed the fol- 
lowing minute: “‘ Be it resolved that 
we declare ourselves financially inde- 
pendent of the Congregational Home 


- Missionary Society which has so long 


and so generously aided us, and that 
we express to that organization our 
deep, heartfelt appreciation for its 
fostering care in the days of our 
greatest need, and pray that God's 
choicest blessing may rest upon it.’ 


is creditably reported that 
10,000 66Scandinavians went into 
Washington in 1902 and the immi- 
State, so rich in all 
resources, is even greater in 1903. 
These people are in need of the 
preaching of the gospel in their own 
tongue, a great opportunity for home 
missions. 


@_ AFTER a vacation on the Pacific 
Coast, Rev. T. J. Dent, pastor of the 
church at Aberdeen, S. D., returns to 
find a new a ge waiting him. 


q@ Last spring |. H.. Hat 
superintendent of the Great Falls, 
Montana, Sunday-school, gave to 
each scholar a nickle to be used in 
such a way as to bring the largest 
returns during the next six months. 
On a recent Sunday the amounts 
were brought in, the total result be- 
ing $25.95, which goes to the treasury 
of the Home Missionary Society. 


“Rev. C. BuRKETT?T, pastor of 
River Falls Church. Alabama, after 
special services, assisted by. neigh- 
boring pastors, has received an ad- 
dition of twelve to the membership 
of the church. : 


3 
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WOMAN’ S PART 


Mrs. Broad Among the 
Cowboys 


HEN I was in the Black Hills 
ten years ago, the cattle 
season was at its height. 

There were only 200 people in the 
town, and the houses were very 
small. They said they could put 
the preachers anywhere, but I must 
be entertained at the hotel. It was 
the only hotel, and at the end of a 
block of buildings consisting of three 
saloons, three separate gambling 
halls, one store and the post-office. 
The board-walk in front of this block 
was always covered with playing 
cards, thrown out by gamblers after 
each game, because they could not 
trust one another to play a second 
game with these cards. During the 
three days of meetings I was obliged 
to walk over those cards both in go- 
ing to and coming from the services. 
The mud was so deep I could find 
no other footing. 

The hotel was crowded with cow- 
boys. The proprietor coolly turned 
out the belongings of a cowboy: and 
gave me his room. That particular 
cowboy occupied a cot during, my 
stay in the hall outside my door. I 
was the only woman in the house. 
The servants were Chinamen. In 
my room was a bed, and two chairs, 
one of which accommodated the 
washbowl, the pitcher and one small 
towel. I drew the other chair’ to 
the bed, spread my writing materials 
thereon and went to work. Ina few 
minutes the proprietor opened the 
door without the ceremony of knock- 
ing and said, ‘‘You can have the 
cowboys’ parlor for your writing; 
they are out with the cattle.” 


The parlor was a large room, with 
a bare floor, a stove in one corner, a 
cabinet’ organ in another, and cots 
piled up at the sides. There was a 
table in the center of the room, at 
which I continued my writing. At 
noon I heard a great commotion. 
The cowboys had come for their 
dinner. When I heard them com- 
ing up to their parlor, their spurs 
scraping the wooden stairs, and 
their rough jokes and general jollity, 
I was tempted to escape,. but decided 
to remain and take the consequences. 

There was a sudden and impress- 
ive silence when they opened the 
door and beheld a woman in their 
parlor. They stood in the hall look- 
ing at me while I kept on writing, 
taking no notice whatever of them. 
Suddenly one of them came into the 


room, walked about, took a ‘seat at 


the organ and began to play ‘‘The 
Devil’s Dream” and other jigs. By 
the sound of muffled laughter in the 
hall I knew he was trying the effect 
of dancing music on a missionary. 
Suddenly he turned and looked at 
me. I said: “Will vou play again; 
I am very fond of music and you 
have it at your fingers’ ends.”” The 


surprise and laughter in the hall 


bewildered the boy at first, but he 
turned again to the instrument and 
plaved, ‘“‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,”’ 
and ‘‘What a Friend We Have in 

When he turned to me 


esus! 
ain, there was a very different 
expression on his face. 


“Where did you learn those 
hymns?’ asked. 

‘Back East, at Sunday-school,”’ 
he replied. ‘“‘I came from a Chris- 
home.’ 
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““Tell me,’ I asked, after some 
further talk about his home, “‘why 
do the other boys stay out there in 
tne hall.” |. . 

‘Because the boss said we couldn't 
come in here while you were here.”’ 
‘But you came in,” I suggested. 

‘‘Yes, I came in to see what would 
happen to me.”’ 

‘Please, bring the other boys in 
here,’ I urged. ‘‘I want to talk 
with them.” 

He did so, and I told them about 
the meetings, and asked them to 
come that evening. One remarked: 


“We heard there were a lot of 


any use for \the meetings. It is 
awful lonesome on the ranches, and 
we want a good time here.”’ 
_“ What is your idea of a good time ?”’ 
I asked. | 
‘‘Oh, getting gloriously drunk and 
firing off your revolver all round.” 


‘‘I am sorry you can’t come to the 
meeting, boys,’’ I said, “‘for I speak 
to-night. I am a stranger here. I 
feel somewhat acquainted with you, 
and it would help me very much if 
you would be there.”’ 

‘“Well, boys,’’ said the leader, 
‘if we can help her, we had better 
go.’ And they did come every 


gospel efor here, but we haven’t 


evening, and how they did sing! 


On the last day of my stay these 
cowboys invited me to attend a 
round-up and see a train loaded 
with cattle, after which they pre- 
sented me with a cowboy quirt of 
soft leather. I ate nine meals with 
these boys. However noisy, rude 
or profane before my entrance, they 
were quiet and gentlemanly while I 
was with them. The cowboy of to- 
day is a warm-hearted, generous, 
open-handed fellow, and law-abiding 
in his way. He loves his bronco and 
delights in showing off his good 
qualities on the streets during cattle- 


. Shipping time. You may be glad to 


know that I persuaded my musical 
eaged to return to his home in the 
ast. | 


‘attractive achievement— intellectual 


- may transform a humble missionary 


- that whosoever will, may wunder- 
‘stand; so soundly, that the skeptic 


Three Reasons for Enthusiasm 
in Home Missions | 


By Rev. Laura H. Wi, | 
Lincoln, Neb. | | 


I say enthusiasm 7 Home Mis-+ 
sions, not over them, for let any one 
who says he is not especially enthu- 
Siastic over Home Missions be im- 
mersed in them and the enthusiasm 
comes. 

Real enthusiasm is a very calm, 
steady emotion, not created by super- 
ficial appeals; nevertheless, there is 
an art of creating enthusiasm. I 
imagine that very much of the at- 
traction of any business for a young 
person depends upon this art, 
whether displayed in a sea captain's - 
yarn or a missionary’s romance. 

Foreign Missions have ever ap- 
pealed to the springs of enthusiasm 
in young people, because the imagi- 
nation has pictured possibilities of 


achievement which may raise Will- 
iam Carey, the cobbler, to William. 
Carey, the distinguished Oriental 
scholar; political achievement, which 


into a moulder of empires; above all 
of spiritual achievement which will 
help to fulfill the commission of com- 
passing the globe with the gospel. 
While the home missionary field has. 
seemed less attractive because less 
romantic, I want to name three 
reasons why Home Missions should 
appeal to our enthusiasm. | 

First, a home missionary is very 
often brought into the closest touch 
with the unchurched classes, whose 
training and traditions are outside 
of Christian thought. The reality | 
of his religion is tested from the 
bottom up by the false notions, the 
critical attitudes, and the dense. 
ignorance of what Christianity is. 
It is an intellectual test to present 
the gospel of our Lord so simply 


may not get the better of-the argu- 
ment; so charitably, that the most 
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prejudiced sectarian can say nothing 
in reply. It challenges the best of 
Bible study and the clearest ex- 
pression. The home missionary can 
never afford to do less than his best 
before the humblest audience, a 
reason for great enthusiasm in his 
calling. | 
Second, very often, especially in 
the West, a home missionary church 


is placed at a strategic point, a 


county seat to be built up, a new 
railroad just) coming in, a great op- 
portunity spelled in capital letters 
for moulding the future of a com- 
munity. How can he take advan- 
tage of such a chance with very 
small resources? All his powers of 
ingenuity and statesmanship will be 
called out of their hidden corners. 
To work side by side with the dea- 
cons in painting and papering the 


parsonage is|a most effective gener- 


ator of réal enthusiasm. | 
Third, Mrs. Browning, in her beau- 
tiful tribute to human love, asks 


MISSIONARY 


that she may ‘‘love purely, as men 
turn from praise.” If pure human 
love avoids the noise and public 
glare of praise, how much more does 
a worthy love of God shrink from the 
lauding of men! Titles and bouquets 
are not the lot of the home mission- 
ary. It is plain work for plain peo- 
ple, hidden under the shadow of His 


wings. 


Finally, I bespeak the enthusiasm 
of our most wide-awake and con- 


secrated womanhood for Home Mis- 


sions. There are fields open in our 
own land for the best of head and 
heart and devotion that our American 
women can give. We have had our 
Mrs. Gulick abroad and we have our 
Jane Addams at home in unique 
positions of Christian service. All 
women are justly proud of the very 
womanliness of their service. The 
home missionary channel of the 
Christian church affords no less of 
an opportunity for the best that we 


women can give. 


\ 


“THE LORD HATH NEED OF THEM” 


AN it be that He whose hand 
Spread the sea and formed the land, 

He, whose voice the orb of day 

And countless stars of night obey, 

Ruler of all! Oh, can it be 

That such a God hath need of me? 


He, whose power no man can know, 
At whose bidding angels go 
Swift and strong to do his will, 
Every mandate to fulfill, 
Can such honor come to me, 


That this God hath ‘‘need of thee?” 


He who left a heavenly throne 
That he might redeem His own, 
Gave Himself, that I might be 
Saved through all eternity, / ' 
May I hear my Saviour say, 

I have ‘‘need of thee’”’ to-day? 


By Hope Hitt is 


His the silyer’and the gold, 

What if I my mite withhold? 

Surely mine will be the loss, 

As my gold is changed to dross, 
While for self alone I plead 

And forget, ‘‘the Lord hath‘ need.”’ 


When my work on earth is done, 
And I stand before His throne, 
Hear the words so long forgot, 
‘‘Unto me ye did it not.” 

What shall then my answer be, 
To my Lord who needed me? 


Dearest Lord, Thy spirit give; 
Help us learn of Thee to live; 
Use the blessings of thy hand 
To fulfill Thy last command, 
So Thy welcome words may he 
‘Ye have done it unto me.” 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS | 


December, 1903. 


Not in commission last year. 


Altrater, Winifred, Lyle and Rose Creek, Minn. 

Bishop, J. L., Breckenridge, Okla. ; Boyd, William, 
Campbell, Minn. 

Cable, G. A., Absarokee, Mowt:} Collins, G. B., 
Perry, Okla.; Cooper, Harold, Pond Creek, Okla. 

vans, J. G., Pa 

Farrar, W. D., Flagler, Arriba, Bovina and Thur- 
man, Colo.; Fischer, August, Ritzville and Lind, 
Wash.; Franzen, H. L., Little F erry, N. J. 

amer, Anton, Anadarko, Okla.; Garretson, 
Spencer C., White Salmon, Wash.; Gordon, John, 
South Bend, Ind. 

tianna, J. L., Bertha and Clarissa, Minn. 

Lane, Calvin, Newark, N. J.; Lyons, Charles, 
Villard, Minn. 

Owen, William H., New Paynesville, Minn. | 

Richert, Cornelius, St. Paul, Ft. Collins and Wind- 
sor, Colo. 

Salvado, Jose F., Havana, Cuba; Samuel, Benja- 
min, Havana, No. Dak.: Sawyer, Benaville, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Sheridan, J. N., Pueblo, Colo.; 
Willis Villa Park, Cal. 

Van Arsdale, C. H.. Hurdsfield, No. Dak. 

Williams, Augustus C., Cheyenne, Wyo.; Williams, 
Clarence R., Mt. Dora and Tangerine, Ga. 

Yates, HH. Clay, Holdinville, Ind. Ter. 


Spar- 


Re-commissioned. 
Barber, Jerome M., Butteville, Ore.; Barnes, 
A., Helena, Mont.; Bortel, Harvey B., Hobart 


and Miller, Ind.; Brooks, Willard 3 oe Wellston, 
Okla.; Bunnell, J. J., Apache, etc., Okla.; Burnett, 
William, Valdez, Alaska; Burrill, Birming- 
ham and Gate City, Ala 


(leveland, H. C., and Manville, Wyo. 


Coyle, Thomas, Douglas, Alaska; Cram, Elmer E., 
Renville, Mohall and Sergius, No. Dak. 

Danby, Philip R., West Palm Beach, Fla.; Davis, 
Daniel S., Winter Garden, Fla. 

Emerson, Fred. C.,; Melville, No. Dak.; 
George S., Centerville, So. Dak. 

#airbanks, Charles G., Dawson and Tappan, No. 


Evans, 


Hales, John J., McIntosh, Minn.; Hall, Fred. C., 
Ft. Pierre, So. Dak.; Hambleton, ‘Ira G., Lawton, 
Okla. ; Hardy, William P., Sherman, Cal.: Harris, 
Harry R., Davenport, Kindred, Wolcott, Christine 
and Hickson, No. Dak.; Harris, Ransom C., Ten 
Broeck, Ala.: Haskell, J. N., Sanborn and Eckelson, 
No. Dak.; Heghin, Samuel S.. Worthing, So. sta? 
Henry, James A., St. Johns, Wash. 

Jenkins, David De Smet, So. Dak.; 
Richard M., Berpppom Ore.; Josephson, John M. 
Nora, Idaho. 

King, Chris. C., Lawrenceville, Ga.; Kirkland, 
Hugh, Cardonia, Ind. 

teppert, David, Ironside and Malheur, Ore. 

McKay, Charles G., East Tallassee and Tallassee, 
Ala.; McKinnon, Alexander, Rose Hill, Lemert and 
Pleasant Valley, N o. Dak.; Morton, George F., 
Itasca, Minn. 

Nelson, Charles E., Ogdensburg, Wis. 

Peters, John, Grey Eagle and Burtrum, Minn.; 
Peterson, Mathias, Missoula, Mont.; Plunkett, J. V.,| 
Springfield, Minn.; -j Powell, James B., Pioneer, Chat- 
field, etc., No. 

Keud, W. RK. Washington Camp and Copper 
Glance, Ariz. 

saunders, H. L. Sparks and Forest, Okla.; Searles, 

George R., Belview, Minn.; Sheldon, harles = 
Carrier, Okla.; Shull, Gilbert L., Crawford, Neb.; 
Smith, Mrs C. W.,. Kensal, No. Dak. ; Spanswick, 
So. Dak.; Squire, Guy Fis Beulah, 
So. Dak.: Stebbins, ‘Alice Lawnview, 
Stewart, a B., Rebone, Pine Grove and Morgan, 
Ga.; Strang, William L., Condon, Ore. 
_ Taggart, George A.., Rainier, Ore.; Taylor, Wm. P., 
Birmingham and Gate City, Ala.: Todd, E., 
Waukomis, Okla.; Torrence, James S., Rockvale 
and Chance, Mont. © 

Valdez, Cayetano, Ybor City, Fla. 

Whalin, J. C., Lake Park, Minn.; 


South Shore, So. Dak.; 


Minn.; Wiltberger, Lewis 
Wood, 


Winter, Paul, 
Carbondale, 
Ore.; Wuerrschmidt, Christian W., Hastings, Neb. 


Dexter, Minn. 


Okla.; 


Whalley, John, | 
Frankfort, So. Dak.: Willou ughby, Al Albert S., Granada, 


Arthur M. a 
Pa.: Woth, Friedrich, Cedar _ Mills, 


RECEIPTS 


December, 1903 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 
see page 443. 
MAINE—$53.08. 

Limington, S. S., 3.50; North Bridgton, S 
Rockland, 16.33; Saco, ist., Skowhegan, 
Ladies Miss. Soc., 18.7 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.$411. 95; 

$100.00. 

Bennington, 4.03; Boscawen, S. 3.83; Brook- 
line, S. S., 6.67; Exeter, Phillips S. S., 5; Greenville, 5; 
Hanover, Dartmouth College, 110. 70: Hollis, Estate 
of Mrs. M. A. Lovejoy, 100; Littleton, 49.93; n- 
chester, 1st 10; Mason, cs 60; Merrimac, S. S. 3.35; 

Nashua, J J. Lyman, 1; Newport, S. S., 10; Pittsfield, 
12.25; Rindge, Ss. s., 4.40; Rochester, ‘Ist, 36.22; 
Sanbornton, 03; C. E., 6.89: S. 4 ~ Went- 
worth, S. S., West Lebanon, Ss. S., 7.4 
VERMONT -$ise 

Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., by J. eres 9.44; 
2d S. S., North Troy, S. S., 2.07; Putney, 6.60; 
West Fairies’ S. S., 3.50: Westminster West, 7.35; 

. 1.40; Woodstock, a friend, 


of which legacy, 


Wilder, ist, 3.83; 
Old South 8. 


S. S., 7.50: 


MASSACHUSETTS 90, ,066.26; of which legacies, 
Mass. H. M. Soc., b 
1,000; by request of onors, 484.04; Thanksgiving 
offering, 3 Total... . .$1,534.04 
Allston, S. S., 7.80; Amesbury, P.S.. 2: Biand- 
ford, Estate of H. M. Hinsdale, 950; S. S.. 2.75; 


Brockton, Porter Evan. te. const. C. A. Batchelder, 


Mrs. S. Jameson, Mrs. Delano and Miss A. B. 
Tower, Hon. L. M., ane 
town, S. S., 3.15; 5: Chicopee, ad, 10; 
Dorchester, 2d,8.S8., 13? Rev. A. Little, 10; Easton, 
Evan., 3.61; Fairhaven, 1st, Income from Damon 
Fund, 60; Granby, Estate of S. M. Cook, 2.702.88; 
15; Greenfield, Estate of W. . Washburn, 
49.93; Haverhill, Estate of Mrs. M. T. Elliott, 
384.38: Holyoke, Ist, S. S., 38.40; Ipswich, Legacy 
of A. Appleton, 100; ‘Lawrence, Lawrence st. 
S. S., 7.45; Leominster, Estate of ‘I. P. Kenney, 
650; Lowell. Estate of James Deering, 817.34; 
Lynnfield Center, S. S., - Merrimac, Mrs. Cushing, 

Middleton, S. S., 2.21; Moores Corner, S. S., 2.25; 


Newb ort, Legacy of ‘Joseph Moulton, 950; Mrs. 
G. C. Rogers, 2; ee Edwards, ‘67. 34; 
North Wilbraham, Grace 


lst Ch. Dorcas Soc. + 50; 


Rev. E. B. Palmer, Treas., | 


Charlemont, 8.50; Charles- | 
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Union, 18.40; Palmer, 2d, 36 98; ‘gs. 
5; Petersham, S. 36: Somerville, 

st. 8. S. S. Ist Orthodox, 10.82; ‘Southamp- 
Emmanuel S. S., S., ept., 
Warren, Ist, 49: 2. 04; West 
Newbury, ist S. £2. oe: Winchendon, North C. F., 
B ; Worcester, Miss K. L . Chapin, .50; Worthington. 


con Woman’ s H. M. Assoc., Miss L. D. White, Treas., 


RHODE ISLAND—$638 

R. I. H. M. Soc., by J. ‘W. Rice, Treas. Pawtucket, 
302. 72: Providence, eneficent, 79.32; Union, 210.63, 
592.67; East Providence, Mrs. A. 8. Canfield, birthda 
gift, 1. 50: Little Compton, S. S., 5.25; Providence, Pil- 
25; Elmwood Temple, 10: Slatersville. 

S., 1.27; Westerly, S. S., : 
CONNECTICUT. $7 715. 20: “of which legacies, 


$4,946.29. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., tle Rev. J. S. Ives, 327.63; 
for salaries an 675; Andover, 7.50; 
Betblehem, 8. S Branford d, Ss. M. 
2d, 5.60;" Black Rock S. S., 5; Bridge- 
water, S. S., 3: Bristol, ist, 20: Canaan, Pilgrim 

4.24; Canton Center. S. 8., 5: Collinsville, 
30.66: Cornwall, Estate of S. C. 1,498.88; 
Derby, iret, S. S., 8.86; Easton, S. S East Wind- 
sor, st, 66.38: Falls Village, 5.10; So. nema 7.25; 
Farmington, S. S., 3.01; Glastonbury, Estate of 
Henry Hale, 1,053.54; Ty ary Lebanon, 36.50; 
Greenwich, Estate of S. Mead, 1,061.25; S. S., 
10; North, 22.45; No. Sido S. S., 5; Groton, 
S. 8., 5.42; Guilford, 8 to const. Mrs. E. S. Hub- 
bard an Hon. ss Hartford, S. S., Farming- 
ton ave., 13.67; 15; Jewett Ci Bie 
.50; 10.48; Lebanon, Ist, 26.70; Ist 4; 
Madison, lst, 5. 56; Melrose, Estate of Mrs. H. C. 
Thompson, i ,087. 62: Meriden, Center, 35; Mrs. 
W. H. Baldwin, .50; ist, a friend, 10; Milford, 1st, 

M. Merwin, special, 5; Middletown, 
Ist, C. E.,5; A. R. 50; Mystic Bridge, 14; 
New Britain, So. 8. S., 10; D. M. Rogers to const. 
Christ, M. Soc., 250: Nepaug, S. S ot 
friend, 5A. 28: New ndon, 2d ‘ 
271.06; New Milford, G. Turrill, 5; Newtown, S. S., 
15.48; ’ Northfield, 8.88; S. S., 4.83; North Guilford, 
S. S., 4.07; North Haven, to const. C. B. Smith an 
Hon. L. M., 89.72: Norwalk, Ist, 39.14; Rocky 


Rev. A. B. Smith, 245; Salisbury, . 


11.50; Somersville, Ss. S., 5.24: South 

Canaan, ‘s. Ms 4.50; South Coventry, S. S., 8.50; 
Southington, Ss. S., 16.67% South nchester, 5; 
Ss. on, 8. 8., 15; Storrs, 
F. . B. F. M., 12; -West 
‘const. Miss E. R. Smith 
an Hon. L. M., 50; Westfield, S. S., 5; West Hart- 
ford, ist, git S., 10. 77: 1st Ch. of Christ, 27.86; 
Weston, 11: West Woodstock, 5. .58% Wethers- 
aoe Ss. S., 28; Whitneyville, "3. 82; "Windsor, S. S., 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 
Treas. East Hampton, Aux., 15.40; Hartford, Ist, 
5; Hartford, South, 2d, Aux., 100; Primary Dept., 
special, 3 30; Pomfret, 10: Kent, 4. 63: New Preston 

it Orange, ‘Annual offering, Homeland 
Circle, 37.50. 


Angola, A. Ames, 5 Black RE: 8. 8., 1.50; 
Brooklyn, Central, 693. 58° Park S. 14.08; 'Plym- 
outh S. 8., 31.27; Puritan 8. S., 6.60. R. Dun- 
ning, 25; Brookl Hills, Pilgrim S. S., 4.31; Brook- 
ton S. “< 2.66; hurchville, 65.4 4. 60: Copenhagen, 
Ist, 25.76; Cortland, H. E. Ranney, 50; Crown 
Point, 2d, 20; 8S. 8., 5.29; Mrs. 8S. E. 
Wickham, 25: | Grand Island S. S., 3.50; Granville, 
Welsh S. S., 4. 15; Greene, S. S., 3.64: Groton, 24; 
Homer, S. §., 9. 89; Ithaca, S. S.. 4. 02: amestown, 

Lisle, 5 ;. Lysander, 7.30: Middletown, 
Ist C. 10; Morrisville, 16.25; Mt. or, 1st, 
27.10; Mi. Vernon Heights, 5; Munnsville, Ist, 2.23; 
New Haven, S.8.,8; New Rochelle,. Swedish S. S., 3; 
New York City, Broadway 20; Welsh, 
10; M. A. P., 100; a friend ya ack, Central 
8. 5.30; Olean, 8. S., 1.25: add’l), 
with previous don. to const. Rev. W. O. B 
an Hon. L. M., 10; Oswego Falls, 6.25; S. S., 7.75; 
Pheenix, S. S., 5; Port Chester, Ist, 8. 29; Reed’s 
Corners, S., 1 75: Rensselaer, § s., 5; Riverhead, 
8. S., 8.40 ; Sound ave. 8. S., 26.76; Riga, C. E., 5: 


Saugerties, 9; Syracuse, South ave. S. S., 5.04; 
Utica, Plymouth Ss. bee 11; West Bloomfield, a1. 41; 
West Groton, S. S., 


NEW 
Chatham, Stanley S. S., 3.11; Dover, Bethlehem, 
Swedish, 1. "77: East Orange, Swedish Free, 2.50; 
Glen Ridge, 55; Haworth, 10; Little Ferry, German, 
7; Montclair, g. S., 51; Newark, Belleville ave. S. S., 
6; Newton, Mrs. M W. Radelift 1; Plainfield, 
S. S., 6.46; 14. 
PENN NNSYLVANIA—$135 


Bangor, Bethel, 5; Coaldale, 2d, 3; Delta, Ist, 
Welsh, 5; Duquesne, C. E., 10; Women’s Soc., 10; 
Ebensburg, Ist, 32; Lansf ord, Leetonia, 

White, 10; Mrs. E. B. Rip- 
ley, 15; Pittsburg, Ist, S. S., 4; South Side, 5; Pitts- 
ton, ist, Welsh, Plymouth, Elm, 10; Welsh 
Hill, Bethel S., 4.50. 

MARYLAND— $5. 00. 
Baltimore, 2d, 
DISTRICT ‘OF COLUMBIA—$23 23. 

Washington, lst, 23.2 
VIRGINIA—$ 10.47. 

Bethlehem, 10.47. 

NORTH CAROLINA—$59.05. 

Pinehurst, a friend, 10; Shinnsville, S. S.,%1; 
Southern 48.05. 

GEORGIA—$1.50 

Atlanta, Immanuel 8. S., 1.50. 
ALABAMA—$10.42. 

Phenix City, S. S., 5.42. 

Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. E. C. Silsby, 
Treas. 5. 

ARKANSAS— 


Interlachen, 2. 10; S. 1; a Helen, S. S., 
6.50; Melbourne, S. S., Mt. Dora, 16; Winter 
Park, South Florida ae tg 2.05; Ybor City, 
Emmanuel Miss., .55. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. W. Butler, Treas. 


| Daytona Miss. Soc., 10; East Coast Conference, 7.25; 


a friend, 2.75. 


Total. 
TEXAS—$114.47. 

Austin, I. H. Evans, 100; Dallas, 1st S. S., 6.47; 
Tyler, ist, 6.25; Van, 1.75. 

OKLAHOMA— $66. 

Hillsdale, S. S. c Kingfisher, 5; Medford, 27; 
Oklahoma City, Ss. s .50; Perkins, Olivet. 
3.25; Pond Creek, 12 Waynoka, &., 23 Weather- 
ford, 3.50; Willow Bleak 2.50 
NEW MEX! San Jose, .25; 

eceived by Rev. ose, . 
de Kingsbury: | San de Atrisco, 
ARIZONA—$234. 70. 

Received by J. Kingsbury: Holbrook, .25; 
Jerome, .45; Arizona, a friend, 200; Jerome, Ist, 
16; Ist, Tucson, 1st, 8. 

TENN 29.50. 

Memphis, Strangers Ist, 24.50; Nashville, S. S. 
Fisk University, 5. 

KENTUCKY—$1.00. 

OHIO—$13.8 

Akron, West S. S., 9.13; Rochester, S. S., 1. 
Toledo, Ss. 1. 65; Wauseon, S. S., 1. 
INDIANA—$76.8 

Liber, S. S., 2; Michigan City, 

, 4.88; Ist, 51.85; 6.60; Perth Coal 

luff, 5.50; Portland, 2 2.02. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, S. S., Nora, 8. S., 2; Odell, S. S., 5.90; 


Rockford, S. Herrick, special, 25. 
‘MISSOURI—$105. O08. 

Bevier, Ist, 5; Cameron, Ist,S. S., 3.87; Eldon, 
Ist, 12.50: Granby, ist, 2.55; Grandin, S. 
Kansas City, Beacon Hill 8. S., "4.77: So. West Tab: 


Ss. S., Old Orchard, 4. 44: Louis, Pilgrim, 
es. 20; . Hope, 1.25; Bethlehem, 5 ; Webster Groves, 
‘MICH —$1,246.80; of which legacies, $1,200. 


Adri Estate cof A. M. Lathrop, 1,200; Alpine 
Ss. 3. 19% Ss. 3.35; Grand Rapids, 
2d, 8. S., S., 1.14; 
5; Lake slie, Ss. ‘s., 3.33; 
Mrs A. Manzer, 10; Roscommon, 1.20: 
Sault Ste. Marie, S. S., 4; Wheatland, S. S., 7.23. 


WISCONSIN—$18. 62." 
Apollonia, S. S., 1; City Point, Grand Rapids and 


3 


Ist | 
ei? A & 
| \ 
3 


| Germans, 2.03; 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS — 


Junction. City, Scands. 1.25; Clintonville and Na- 
varina, Scands., 6.50 rtiss, Zion ee 3.45; 
Dancy, S. S., 1.85; Park Falls, S. S., 4.57. 


IOWA—$161.08. 

Iowa H. M. Soc., by J. H. Merrill, Treas., 113.84; 
Dickens, S. S., 1.92: Dunlap, S. S., 2: Exira, Rev. 
J. L. Fisher, 6.58; Humeston, Ist, S. g., 1.12; Iowa 
City, Welsh S. S., 3.25; Lansing Ridge, German, 
4.23; Tabor, S. S.. 15; Traer, 8. es. 8.14; Woden, 
Ch. and S. S., 5. 


TA—$643. > 

Received by a 
Mankato, 8; rville, 10; Minneapolis, Plym- 
outh, 51.57; Rev. er L Chase, 25: Round Prairie, 
5; St. Paul, University ave. (add’1) A Appleton, 
1st, 15; Belview, S. S., 1.69; Cass Lake. Ist, 1.50; 
Cottage Grove, 6.50; Elmdale, Slavonic, 10; Fari- 
bault, 84.16; Graceville, 5; Granite Falls, 13.16; 
Hawley, 8S. s., 2.88; Hutchinson, Ist, 6. 30; Koo- 
chiching, 5.16; Lake Park, 4; Madison, 6.25; 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Ch., Miss BE. H. yman, 50; 
Fifth ave. S. S., 10.25; Lyndale, 72.36; sae i. 50: 
Ist Scand., 7.31; Moorhead, 1st, 11. 14; Orrock, 
03: 53; Park Rapids, Ist, 
12; Pelican Ss. S., 5.06: Plainview, 7; St. 
Louis Park, S. 5. 50; Fay Paul, Plymouth, 25.85; 
Olivet Merriam "Park, Silver Lake, Bohemian 


Free Reformed ae ath Park, 25; Turtle River, 
aoe 55; Verndale, 2 Winona, Scand., 1.50; Zum- 
brota, 7.40. 
KANSAS—$1.40. 

Gaylord, S. S., 1.40. 
NEBRASKA—$434.59. 
Received by H. A. Snow, Treas.: Arlington, 5; 


Aurora, . N. Missen, 5; Clarks, 1.20; Cramer, 
Olive Branch, 11.50; Palisade, 25; uae Jr. C. E., 
3; Stockville, ‘Cheney, sage 
60. 10;' S. 8., 20.36; OF JF. 
West Cedar Valley, 1 4.02. 


Addison, S. S., 1.85; Albion, 31; Brewster, Memo- 
rial, 6; Creighton, Ss. S., 7; Crete, 3.28: German, 30; 
Curtis, 8; Fremont, Ist, 86.97; S.S., 10.50; Friend, 
1st, 18. 14: Grafton, S B, 1. 55> Havelock, 5; Lin- 
coln, Salem German, 3; Riverton, lis Th edford, 
36. 20; Upland and Campbell, 6.25; Verdon, 5. 02: 
Waverly, 5.65. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$51.95. 

Cando, ist, 7.75; Hope, Christ, 3.31; McH 
Ist, 5.12; Sykeston, 7.50; Valley City, S. S., 6.0 : 
Wiiliston, 4. 

Woman’s H. M. Union Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas. 
Forman, 7.25; i — Valley, Ladies’ Aid Soc., 6; 


Sykeston, C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA $254.64. 
Received by 
Sioux Falls, 48; Aberdeen, Plymouth, 5.84: 
lst, 1 Cresbard, ls; 

Deadwood, 1st Point, 2.80: 

493: Fairfax, Bethle- 

— German, 5.30; Garretson, S. S., 2.10; Hudson. 
3.11; Lake Henry and Drakola, 1.50: Lebanon, 3.49; 
Mazeppa, S. S., 6.47; S. 8., 9.37 


1; ; Worthing, Bi 

Zoar, Morrison, German, 3 
‘Woman’s H. M. Union, A. Loomis, Treas., 
45.80. -“@ @ 
COLORADO—$203.78 

Received by Rev. “H. Sanderson: Denver, ans 
24.78;; Pilgrim, 11.65; Collbrau, Ist, 6; 
Colorado City, Ist, 1.65; Creede, 37.50; "Lentsiiie. 
12.40; Denver, Olivet. 3: Ft. Collins and Windsor, 
Fruita, 17.10; Hayden, Ist, 57; 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 14.50; ©. E., 6: 
Tuttle, 1.26; "Prairie Temple, 1. ‘91: ° 

nion S. S., 2. 

WYOMING—$14.67. 

Buffalo, S. S., 4; Glendo, Horseshoe, Union and 
Miss. 8: Green Birthday Box, 


S 
MONTANA—$77. 66. 

Livin “ag Halbrook 20.05; S. S., 23.46; Red 
Lodge, 27.05; 8. 8., 5; Rockvale, Union and 
Chance, 2 10. 
UTAH—$30.60. 

Received Br. Rev. J. Kingsbury 


binson, . Sandy, .60; Park city 5. 
Sandy, 8 


Salt Lake City, 8. S., 16.85; 


R. Merrill, D.D.: Ada, 3: 


istic, 167. 40; 


NEVADA—$5.00 

Logan, Mr. Mrs. O. G. Church, 
$65.95. Re Pearl, .25: 

eceive y Rev. J. ury: Pearl, ; 

Boise, lst, 34; Challis, 18.25; ew Plymouth, 
outh, 6. 45; Nora, Swedish, 7. 
CALIFORNIA—$906 6.70. 

Compton, S. S., 3.70; gn Zion’s German 16: 
German Ch. of the Cross, 3 1.60; Pasadena, North, & 
Redondo Beach, Ch. of Christ, 15.40; Rialto, S. 
2.35; Ventura, Estate of H. W. Mills, 805.75: 24.20: 
Villa Park, S. 8., 2.70. 
OREGON—$88.29. 

Received by ner. Ontario, 333 


Beaver 3; Cedar 6.50% 
Ontario, S. 2.38: Williams, l. 
Woman’ Sheride C. F. Clapp, Treas., 


1.10; Butlerville, S. S., 1.48; 
Corvallis, 1 1.20 - Erwin, 2.25; Freewater 
S. S., 7.68; Ss. 1.10; Lampa Creek, S. S., 


Bellevue S. S., 


‘Llewellyn, S. 80: Portiand, lst, S. S., "28.25: 
C. E., 3; Jr. C. E. 2: Hassalo st. S., 10; Tualatin, 


Aberdeen, S. S., 5: ‘Alderton, 6.38; McMillin, 
3.61; Orting, 5; Ist, 15; Hillyard, | 50: 
6.80; Pleasant e, Zion Ger- 
man 8S. S., 5; Roy, Friends in ng Ch., 25; Seattle, 
Edgewater, 24.10; Pilgrim, 70; Plymouth Ch.) 
Benev. Fund, 60; Union, Queen Anne Hill, 8.65; 
Skokomish, 4; South Bend, Ist, - 40; Spokane, 
Plymouth, 2.10; Swedish Miss. a Steilacoom, 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in December, 1903. 

Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer, Boston. 


Adams, Plunkett, Hon. W. B., 100; Amesbury 
Union, 9. "50: Amherst, North, 17. ‘09; South, 16.76 76: 
Andover, Chapel, 250; South, 8. S., Int. Dept., 1.11; 
West, 85.68; a friend, 2; ; ston, a friend, 20; 
10; Jam Plain, Central (add’l), 1.20; an, 5; 
Roslindale, 50 Roxbury, Eliot 7: "Highland: 
E. C. a Day aoe 5; Shawmut (of wh. 5 individual), 
190.52; S. S., 3.45: Union, S. S., 9.09; Braintree, 
1st, 25. 39; irockton (Campello), South, 100; Wen- 
dell ave. 'S. S., 10; Brookline, Harvard, 694.52: 
Rutan, Chas. H., for Italian work, 33.85; Buckland 
(add'l), 2; Cambridge, No. ave., 112; Pilgrim, 13.36; 
Prospect st., 20.70; Cha an Ss. 8., 2.53: C. E. 
Soc., 2; Che Imsford, No. od, Ch 
4.52; lst, 10.40; Chicopee, 34 
German, Woman’s Aid Soc., 6; Cohasset, 2d, 4.83; 
Dalton, lst, 264.05; to const. Minnie D. B e, 
Clara Bridgman, t E. McCarray, Mrs. Geo. 


250; Crane, Miss C. L., 300; Crane, Mrs. L. F., 300; 
Dedham, Allyn, C. 503 a week Band, 
11.63; Douglas So. 8. ‘s., Easthampton, Pay- 
son, 135; Essex, S. 8., 15; Ft Ama Ist, 19.54; Fall 
River, ist, S.S8., 14; Finns, 25.62; Fitchburg, Calvin- 
Foxboro, Bethany, Hannah Payson, 
: Framingham, So uth "cane, 62.76; S.5., 
19.60;- Prim. Dept., 10; 30; dner, ist, 
13.67; Gill, S. S., 2: Goshen, 15.90; Great 
ton, 1st, 31. Greenfield, 2, 26. 26; 
Fund, Ine. of, 30. 26; ne. of, 
50; Halifax, Ch. and C. E. "Soe. 19; Hardwick, 8. S., 
7.26; Haverhill, pede sn Hill, 5 Hawley, West, 10; 
Heath, 10; 65 5.44. Holbrook, 
Elisha, 50; Hoiean, Ch., 12: S. S., 10; Ipswich, 
1st, S. S., 5; Lakeville, 14; Lancaster, 14.49; Law- 
rence, Law ‘at. (of wh. 35. 75 for Armenian work), 
56.86; Ryder, Cordelia A., Est. of, 300; Swedes, 5.50; 
United, 9; Lee, Ch., 5,205 Ss. s., 30; Leominster 


Oberlin Ch. and Birthday coll., s. 8 
_ Swedish S. S., 2.50. 
ALASKA—$13.40. | 
Douglas, 13.40. | 
DECEMBER RECEIPTS. 
Legacies. .. des 13,656.57 
| $25,076.35 | 
Home Missionary... 15) 
Literature. .......... ch 1.90 


Sam’l G. | ne, W. | 
| 


| THE HOME 


S. &., 15.05; Lexington, Hancock, 90.36; Lincoln, 
198.25; Lowell, Ist Trin. (of wh. 8.26 for "Armenian 
and 1.91 for Greek work), 10.67; Highland, 3.45; 
Ludlow, Center, Ayers, Mrs. W., .50; Union, 22. 25: 
Lynn, Central, S. 2.28; Covell, Rev. A. 8; 
Lynnfield, a 20; Ladies’ Soc., 10; 


D.D., Est. m5 1'000: North Gh. 10; S. S., 1.34; 
Prospect st., S. S., 4.42; Newton (Center), 1st, 
101.40; S. S., 10; Eliot, §. S., 55.05: Newtonville, 
67.06; S., 10: North, "No 
199.60; North Attleboro, Falls S. S., 6.73; Norwe- 
ians, 15.10; Palmer (Th orndike), in. 21.52: 
etersham, 81. 45; Pittsfield, Ist, 28.52; Piympton, 
3.70; Pole, Returns, 1.32; Provincetown, 10.50; 
Quincy, Bethany Ch., 47; 8. 2s. (W. P. G. to 
const. Jas. E. N ro. Walter S. McKenzie and Mrs. 
A. M. Hayden, L. M.’s); Revere, Beachmont, 20; 
Rockport, Ist, 17.12; Pastor’s Bible Class, 20; 
Salem, Crombie ate. 19. 85; South Hadley, F alls, 
6.82; Springfield, Memorial, 109.75; Olivet, 13; 
Stoneham, Richardson, Sarah a, mat, of, 123.07; 
Truro, 13.17; Uxbridge, Ist Evan., 4; Wall Fund, 
Income of, 47.24: Walpole, 2d, S. 4.50; 
Ware, ist S. S., 4; "Warren, Ist, 27; Webster, Par- 
sons, E. G., 60; Wellesley, Hills, ist, 30.15; Hood, 
Rev. E. C. (special gift), 55 Wellfleet, Ist, 4; 
Wendell, 4. Se ge Wenham, 23; Westboro, 92.25; 
Westfield, 2d , 32: Westminster, 30.75; West Spring- 
field, 1st Ch., 14; S. S., 2, Park st., 10: Westwood, 
Islington, 5. 50; Weymouth, North, Pilgrim, 9.27; 
South, O. South, 11; Whately, 31; Whitcomb, 
David, Fund, Income of, 391.95; Bank Lia. 
Div., 375: ‘Whitman, g. S., 10.55; Whitney 
Fund, Income of, 200; Wilmington, 7; 75; Winchen- 
don, a friend, 20; North Ch., 93.07; S. S.. 17.31; 
Winchester, 1st, Skillings annuity, 17. 50; Woburn, 
Scand., 2.70; Worcester, Armenian, 5; Immanuel, 
4.46; Yarmouth, Ist, 40. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
Grant for Miss May’s Italian work in Boston, 35; 
for French Am. College instructors, Miss Carter 50, 
Miss Auger 20. 


Summary: R $ 
egular... ss oles -900442.00 
Home Missionary... 


-$95553.90 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in December, 1903. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Abington, 5; Park st., 31; Bethany Mission, 2.64: 
Bridgewater, 8; Cobalt, 14; Collinsville, Ist, 20.74; C. 
E., 27: Danbury, Swedish, S. Sa Derby, Ist, forC. 
.S., 10: East Haddam, Ist, "12. 06; for C. H. M. S., 
15. 04: East Haven, Foxon, 5. 50: Granby, Ist, 20; Had- 
lyme, 13.89; Hampton, 3; Hartford, ist, 48. 38; 
oe H. M. S., 108.79; Windsor ave., 61. 81; Swed- 


ish, Harwinton, 3. 25; Higganum, Ss. S., 6.55; 
Thanksgiving 6. 10; Killin gworth for 
C. H. M. S., 5; Liberty Hill Mission, 9.77; Lyme, 


Ist, 45; Ist, Miss. Soc. 
Manchester, 2d, a friend, 2; Mansfield, Ist, 21.35; 
Meriden, Ist, , 6.86; a friend, 5: Rev. Joel 
. Ives, personal, aa Middletown, Ist, 14.42; 
South, 78.87; Morris, 6 ; &. &, 636; New Britain, 
South, to const. Rev. Herbert C. Ide, George Dyson, 
. Searle, J. Ernest Cooper, all of New Britain, 

es Members, 234.41; New Haven, Davenport, 
F. 89.08; Redeemer, Oak street 
ission, 50; New London, 2d, 250; Niantic, 6.18; 
North Madison, C. E., 24; Norwalk, Ist, 50; Nor- 
wich, Broadway, 255. 70; Old Lyme, C. 10; 
Orange, 10.79; Preston, ist, 20; Putnam, 2d, 33. 92; 
Rocky Hill, Mrs. D..C. Griswold, personal, 1; Salis- 
bury, 15. 56; Simsbury, C. E., 5; Stonington, ist, 32; 
Talcottville, 200; for C. H. M. S., 170; 8. S., 10; Ter- 
Hr 8.4 a friend, '30: Thomaston, Ist, 6.45; for C. H. 
: ‘Westbrook, 8.09; Westchester, 5. B., 

anksgiving offering, 6. 51; Westford, 5 ; West Hart- 

fon lst, 26.92; West Haven, Ist, 6. 80: Wilton, S. S., 


33 Winchester, 1, 30; Windsor, ist, 3; Woodbury, ist, 


nksgiving offering, 6: Woodstock, Ist, 
_W. C. H. M. U. of Conn. H, M. S., 


MISSIONARY 


$2,461.12 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in December. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Ashville, 8.50; Ashville S.S., 2; Brooklyn, Mar- 
tense, 6 6; Parkville L.A.S.,10; Spanish, 4.75; Buffalo, 
Fitch Memorial, 6.50 ; Pilgrim, 10; Denmark, 5.75 ; 
Homer, 53.24: - Lake Grove, 14.42; Madrid 
Ch. and S.S., 14; New York, Armenian, 13.51 : 
Immanuel, Swede, 7.31; New Rochelle, Swede, 4; 
North Pitcher, =. Ontari rio, 5; Oriskany Falls, 6: 
Osceola, 10; Pitcher,6; Richford Ch., Home Aid 
C. E. & s. S., 11.05; Summer Hill, 18 ; Syracuse, Good 
Will, 24.19; S.S., 6.21; Troy, 12; Westmoreland, 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Receipts in December, 1903. 
Rev. “ G. Fraser, Treasurer, Cleveland. 

est, 42.25; Andover, 7; Aurora, 15; 
S. S., spec., 10; Barberton, 4; Bellevue, 33.95; 
Cincinnati, Columbia (add’l), 4.92; Plymouth, 2. 50; 
Claridon,, 11.05; Cleveland, Euclid ave. ., 167.81 
Jones ave., 5; Hough ave., 50.96; Elyria, lst, 12. 48; 
Fitchville, ‘1st, 5; artford, Union, S. S., 5; Hudson, 
21.75; Huntsburg, K. E A. | Ironton, S. S., 8.4 
Lexington, 15; Lyme (add’l), 5 ; Medina tow Boon 
Fund, Income, 36.16; New Castle, Pa., 17.20; Oberlin, 
2d, 34. 46; Secretary, Pulpit Service, 50; Tall- 
madge, C. Ge 10; Toledo, Birmingham, 14; "Wake- 
(man, 2.86; West Williamsfield, 6.50; Williamsfield, 
10.75; Youngstown, Elm st., 8: Miss H. | ee 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
By Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treas. 
Elyria, Ist, W. A., 16.80; Litchfield, L. B. S., 5; 
Medina, W. M. S., 20: North Fairfield, W. oa s. 
Springfield, ist, s. S., 7.82; Unionville, W 


FOR SLAVIC WORK. 
Cleveland, ave., si 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in December, 1903. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Alpena, 1; Ann Arbor, C. W. Wagner, a Bangor, 
‘Ist, 8; Bangor, West, 22.41; Baroda, 2 "Brecken- 
ridge, 13.69; Bridgman, 33 ‘Brimley, 10: po 
8; Carson City, 6; Chase, 2. 25> Chippewa Lake, 1; 
Clinton, 31; Cluo, ‘17, 75; Cooper, 5 Douglas, 17.73; 
Dowagiac, S. S., 15: Essexville, 25: Farwell, 10.40; 
Fenwick, 3; Flat Rock, Grand Blanc, 15; Grand 
Haven, 35: Hart, 16. 88: “hctherten, 21.25; Hudson, 
37.85; Iroquois, 4; Jack son; Plymouth 0. E. rae 
Johannesburg, 8.75; Lansing, Plymouth, 15.73; 

ansing, Mayflower, 3. 50; Ludington, 60.20; Maple 
City, 8.32; Maybee, 5; Metamora, 10; Muskegon, 
Highland Park, 6.32; Northport, 9; Olivet, 51.81; 
Onekama, S. S., 3. 50: Ransom, 3. 40: Rapid River, 
7:40: Richmond, 15.95; Rockford, 15; 
Shelby, S o4 70: Sidney, Le Standish, 5.68; Sut- 
50; Thompsonville, 2. 10; Wayne, 
6: Rent of ionia property, 5; W. 'H. M. U. 
by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas., 332.59. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


- Reported at the National Office in December, 1903. 


Binghamton, N. Y., W. H. M.S. of Ist, box, 185; 
Branford, Conn., 1st, " barrel, 70; Bridgeport, Conn., 
WwW. B. S. of South. box, 173. 72: Bristol, Conn., 
Woman’s Aux. of ist,. 62.50; Brooklyn, ms 
L. B. Assoc. of South, 2 boxes, 400: L. B. and H. M. 
S. of Central, 3 bbls., 174: Sewing Soe. of Plymouth, 
bbl., 100; L. B. S. of Clinton ave. ., box, 100; L. B.S. 
of Tompkins ave., 3 bbls., 325; Canandaigua, N. Zi 
se , 2 bbls., 215: Cheshire. Conn., L. A..8. 
of Ist, "84, Cleveland, O., A. of Euclid ave., 
bbl., 80. - Hough ave., bbl., L. M. S. of Park, 


bbl., 34. Colchester, Conn. B. S., box; East 
Orange, N te & Trinity Ch., 2 bbls., 176. 22: Groton, 
Conn., Ladies, bbl. and cash, 65; Hartford, Conn., 
Ww. H.4M. S. of Center, bbl., 100; Jamestown, 


\ 
| 
Mariboro, Union, 25; Mass., a inend, 100; Medway, , 


WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS 445 


W. M. U. of Ist, bbl., 127; Lockport, N. Y., W. H. 
M. S. of Ist, box, 79. 61: Manchester, N. H., Ist of 
Hanover st., bbl., 110. 04; Milford, N. H., Ladies’ 
Charitable Soe. 3 bbls 108. 85; Moline, Ill., Aid 
Soc. of Ist, bbl. and cash, 60. 32; Montclair, N. pe 
2 boxes, 220). 40; New Haven, Conn., 
L. H. M. S. of Ist, 4 boxes, 773. 28; Norwich, Conn., 
L. H. M. S. of 2d, box, 91; Norwich Town, Conn., 
W. H. M. S. of "1st, bbl., 110; Oakville, sg 
L. A. 8., bbli., 3; Oberlin, O., H. M. S. of ist, 3 bbls., 
205; Philadelphia, Pa., ‘Central, 2 bbls. ve Oe 60; 
Preston, Conn., L. S. S. of 1st, bbl. and cash, 40; 
Riverside, Cal., L. A. S. of lst, box, 2 and pkg. 
225; Rockville, Conn., L. A. S. of Union, box, 1 Log 
Rutland, Vt, MM. S., bbl., 50; St. te 
W. H. M. Aux., bbl., St. Louis, Mo., L 
Ist, 2 bbls., 110; S. of Pilgrim, 
Stafford Springs, Conn., lh 150; _ Storrs, Conn., 
L. , box, 40; Stratford, Conn., H. M. Sew. Soe. by 
bbl. and pkg., 90; Syracuse, N. Y., L. U. of Danforth, 
bbl., 35; Torringford, Conn., 
box, 51. 74: Upper Montclair, N. jJ.. W. M. and Sod 
Soc., of Christian 6% 4 bbls., 266. 39: Verona, 
N. I. W.M.S., bbl., 50; Wallingford, Conn., L. B S. 
of ist, bbl., 115. 11; Ware Mass., Mrs. S. R. Sage’s 
Bible ‘Class, box, 82: Warsaw, N. Y., box, 142.36; 
Washington, D. C., Miss. Aux. of Mt. Pleasant, box, 
and cash, 172; Waterbury, Conn., L. B. 8S. of 1st, 
kg., 105; Webster Groves, Mo., Ist, 2 boxes, 130; 
Westfield, N » Woman’s Assoc. of Ch. of Christ, 
4 bbls., Wilton, Conn., L. H. M. S., box, 
bbl. and cash, 84.7 1; Windsor Locks, Conn., 
M. S., bbl., 66. 43; Woodbridge, Conn., L. A. S., box, 


Received and reported at the Rooms of the Woman’ 8 

Home Missionary Association in December, 1903. 

Miss L. L. Sherman, Secretary. 

Amherst, L. B. S. of 1st, box and bbl., 132. 18; 
Andover, W. U. of South, bbl, 75; Baldwinville, 
Aux. of Memorial, box, 80. ‘92: Beverly, L. B. 8S. o 
Washington st., bbl., 65; Boston, Aux. of Mt. Ver- 
non, 2 bblis., 225. 45; a "friend, Xmas pkg., 10.50; 
Aux., bbl., 80; Danvers, Aux. M aple 

bbl., 61. 50; Fitchburg, Ladies of: C box, 

149. 84; ‘Gloucester, Aux. of Trinity, bbL box, 
119; Hinsdale, L. B. S., bbl., 81.55; Holliston, Aux. 
bbl., 75.24; Jamaica Plain, Aux. of Central, bbl., 
81. 46; Lee, box, 101.38; Leicester, ee E boxes, 
56.54: Lowell, Aux. of "High st., bbl., L 
Aux. of Central, 2 boxes, 168.29; Aux. of i 2 bbls., 
50.72; Malden, Aux. of Ist, bbl., 70.45; Mansfield, 
box, 125; Milford, L. B. S., 2 bbis., 80. 81; Millbury, 
Ladies of 2d, 2 bbls. 86. 70; New ‘Bedford, B.S. of 
North, bbl., 50; he at Aux. of Ist, ‘pbl., 55; 
Newburyport, iin M Xmas (4) pkgs. i 15. 323 
M. C. of North, bbl., 85.19; Newton, Aux. of Eliot, 
4 bbls., 345.87; Newton Centre, Aux. of Ist, 4 bbls., 

26; Northampton, Aux. of Edwards, 3 bbls. -» 225; 
Cash, 5; Peabody, Aux. of South, bbl., 42; Provi- 
dence, R, I., Aux. of Central, box, 204. 63: Aux. 


of Elmwood Temple, bbl., 85; Aux. of Plymouth, | 


bbl., 85; Randolph, Aux., bbl., 70; Unionville, Conn., 
Y. W. 8S. 


U., bbl., 70; South Lincoln, Aux., box and 
oar 98; Springfield, W. H. M. S. of "Memorial, tt | 


90; Sunderland, Aux., Cash, 2.50;  bbl., 64.6 
Taunton, Aux. of Broadway, bbl, 51. 67; Warren, 


Aux., box, 83.52; West Brookfield, Aux,, bbl... 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY - 


ORGANIZATIONS 


OFFICERS 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE. Female Cent Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James 
Minot, Concord. Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 
Blake St., Concord. Treasurer, Miss Annie A. 
McFarland, 196 N. Main St., Concord. ve 

2. MINNESOTA. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized September, 1872. President, Miss 
Catharine W. Nichols, 230 E. 9th St., St. Paul; 


Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Truesdell, 1910 Dupont Ave., 
South, Minneapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, 
ort 


3. ALABAMA. Woman’s Missionary. Union, 
organized reorganized April, 1889. 
President, Mrs. M. A. Dillard. Selma; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. Guy Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. 
Horney, 425 Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birming- 


While the W. H. M. erect? in the above list as 
a State body for Massachusetts and Rhode | Island, 
it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. oman’s Home 


President, Mrs. W Blodgett, 645 Centre St., 
Newton, Mass. ‘ Miss L. L. Sherman, 607 
Congregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss 
— alae Wy 607 Con egational House, Boston. 
E. Women’s wsionary Auxiliary, or- 
allaed Jo June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
pa S. Berwick; Secre » Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, rs. Helen W. Hubbard, 
79 Pine St., Bangor. 
6. MICHIGAN. Woman’s Home Missionary 


Union, organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. 


Wilson, 65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor..Secretary, 


Mrs. Percy Gaines, 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treas- 


urer, Mrs. F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7. KANSAS. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1881. President, Mrs. R. B. 
Guild, Bern; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 
1323 W. 15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. 
Sloo, 1112 W. 13th St., Topeka. 

8. OHIO. Woman’s ‘Home,Mi issionar or- 
ganized May, 1882 President, Mrs. A Thomson, 


313 Washington St., Lorain; Secretaryjand Treasurer, 


Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St oledo. 


Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 


9. NEW YORK. ‘Woman’ s Home 


William Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn; Sec- 


retary, omg William Spalding, 1005 Harrison St., 


Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur | 


ooklyn. 


10. Woman’s Home Mi issionary 
Union, organized Oktober, 1883. President, Mrs. 


T. G. Grassie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Dixon, Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. E. G. Smith, Beloit. 

rr. NORTH DAKOTA. Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary ton, organized November, 1883. President, 
Mrs. E. Stickney, Fargo; Silas 
Daggett, Harwood; ‘Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, 
Fargo. 

12. OREGON. Women? s Home Mi. po Union, 


organized July, 1884. President, Mrs. F. Eggert, 


Hobart-Curtis, Portland; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. 
Clark, 388 Fifth St., Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. F. 
Clapp, Forest Grove. 


13. WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho - 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union, organized July, 

1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. 

C. Wheeler, 424 South K St., Tacoma; Secretary, 

Mrs. Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway: Treasurer, 
. B. Burwell, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 


14. SOUTH DAKOTA. Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union, organized September, 1884. President, 
Mrs. .T. J. Woodcock, Elk Point; Secre » Mrs. 
Carl Anderson, Elk Point; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, 
Redfield. Black Hills District, Mrs. J. B. Gossage, 
Rapid City. 

15. CONNECTICUT. Woman’s ‘Commas 
Home Mi Union of Connecticut, 
January, 1885 Mrs. Washington hoate, 
Greenwich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis 
St., Hartford: Treaauinn: Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 
F armington Ave., Hartford. 

16. MISSOURI.  Woman’s Home 
Union, organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. C. H. 


Patton, 3707 Westminster Place, St. Louis; Secre- . 


tary, Mrs. E. H. rhea ei 3404 Morgan 'St., St. 
Louis; hg gmc Mrs. A J. Steele, 2825 ashington 


Ave., St. Louis. 
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17. ILLINOIS. Woman’s Home Missionary U won, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. Sydney Strong, 
234 N. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park; Secretary, Mrs. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Hitehoock, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary 
Mrs. A. L. DeMond, 222 S. Roman St., New Orleans; 


Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2436 Canal St., 


hit b, 463 Irving A ‘Chi New Orleans. 
hag Ubicako. ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


urer, Mrs. Mary 
18. IOWA. Woman's Home Woman’s Missionary Union oj the Tennessee Asso- 


organized June, 1886. hg ag Mrs. D. F. Bradle 


Grinnell; 


Booth, 34 8. » Chicago. 30. 


ciation, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
son, Grinn Moore, 926 N. Addison Ave. ., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 


etary, Mrs. 3 
._ F B si Seventh St., Secretary, Mrs. J. E. 
Treasurer, Miss Fanny Bailey, 1800 Sev t e J. C. Napier, Nashville. 


Des Moin 


Treasurer, Mrs. 


19. NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Woman’s Home 31. NORTH CAROLINA. Woman’s Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1887. President, Union, organized ate 1889. President, Mrs. 


Missionary 


Mrs. F. Be Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakland; E. W. Stratton, Candor; 
Secre » Mrs. E. s. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, kirk, Greensboro; Treasurer, Miss 


Secre Mrs. D. W. New- 
Mine M. E. Newton, 


Haven, 1329 Harrison St., Oakland. Lincoln Academy, King’ s Mountain. 


Toman’s Home Missionary Union 


20. NEBRASKA. Woman’s Home Missionary — 32. TEXAS. 
ized November, 1887. President, Mrs. organized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald 
ock, 635 N. 25th St., Lincoln: Secretary, Hinckley, Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, D 


Union, or 
M. A. B 


Mrs. ross, 2904 Q St. , Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. 33. MONTANA. Woman’s _ Home Missionary 
Charlotte J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Linco In. 


Clark, Livi cuentas: ; Secre and Treasurer, Mrs. 


21. FLORIDA. Woman's Home Missi Union, tary 
Mrs. S.F W. S. Bell, 611 Spruce St., Helena. 


Feb 
Gale, Jacksonville; 


Mie 34. _PENNSYLVANIA. Woman’s Missionary Union, 


Daytona; Treasurer, Mrs. A. a Butler, Ormond. 

22. INDIANA. Woman’s Home Mi issionary Union, Wilcox; Secretary, Cc. W. Waid, ‘Ridgway; 
organized May, 1888. Mrs. L. A. Haseall, Treasurer, Mrs. D. "Howells. Kane. 
Secretary. Miss Annie M. Smith, 107 35. OKLAHOMA. Woman's Missionary Union, 

N. Third Elkhart; Tenborer, Mrs. Anna D. organized October, 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. 
een 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. Rogers, Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, 

. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. oman’s Home El Reno; Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 
1888. President, 30. NEW JERSEY. Including District of Colum- 


Mi nd Union, organized M 
S. St., Los Angeles; bia, Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Mis- 


Mrs. ge F. Day, 949 


Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; reas- oreaeey nion of the New Jerse ay oo organ- 
urer, Mrs. Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. ized March, 1891. President, a ke H. Brad- 
Woman’s Home Mi ford, Montclair; Secretary, Miss H. 


Union, organized June, 1888. President, on Re- Orange Road, Montclair; Treasurer, Sag ye 
airbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. Merrifield, Falls Church, "Va. 


becca P. 


C. L. Smith, 159 Pin 
uhompson, B 


Mrs. C. H. 
25. COLORAD 


Union, organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. Mrs. L. E 
nchard, 3023 Downing Ave., Miss Baker, Salt City, Utah; Treasurer 
aho. 


Addison B 
Herbert W. Lathe, anitou; T _ for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. pani Pocatello, 


Secretary, 


urer, Miss I 


26. WYOMING 
ganized October, 1888; reorganized Tisecanter, 1892. McCarthy, Vinita; Secretary, Mrs. —— Hurd, 


President, Mrs. J. 
Mrs. W. 


27. GEO 


e St., Burlington; Treasurer, 37- UTAH. Including Southern Idaho. Woman’s 
Brattleboro. Missionar wi nion, organized May, 1891. President, 


Woman’s Home Missi Mrs. C. T. SAT Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 
e City, Utah; Treasurer, 


M. Strong, 2333 Franklin St., Denver. 38. INDIAN TERRITORY. Woman’s Missionary 


Woman’s Missionary Union, or- organized April, 1892. President, Mrs. 


A. Riner, Cheyenne; retary, Vinita; Treasurer, Mrs. R. M. Swain, Vinita. 


Whipple, Treasurer, Miss 39. NEVADA. Woman’s Missionary or- 
Edith McCrum, 423 E. 17th St., Cheyenne. ganized 0 October, 1892. ee Mrs. L. J. Flint, 
RG "Reno; 


Woman? 8 Missionary Union, or- no; Secretary, Miss Margaret 


ganized November, 1888; new organization October, Treasurer, Miss Mary Clow, no. 


1898. President, Mrs.~ fH. Hi. Proctor, Atlanta; 40. NEW MEXICO. Woman’s Missionary Union 
gg Miss Jennie Curtis, McIntosh; Treasurer, organized November, 1892. ge ea Mrs. Co 
T. Johnson, Rutland. W, Sloan, Gallup; Secretary, M . Winston, 
pot Woman’s Mz Union, Albuquerque; Treasurer, iss . Winston, 
organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. J. Albuquerque. 
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FouRTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, N EW youn, N.Y. 


Cyrus Norturop, LL.D., President 
WASHINGTON: CHOATE, D.D. 


Joseru B. Ciark, D.D. | 
Corresponding Secretary 


Editorial 
Don O. SHELTON, Associate Secretary 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, 7reasurer 


Executive Committee 


EpwIin H. BAKER, Chairman 
Rev. JouHn Dr PEu EDWARD N. 
Watson L. PHILuIpPs, D.D. | N. McGEE SYLVESTER B. CARTER 
EpWARD P. Lyon Rev. WILLIA GEORGE W. HEBARD 
Tuomas C. MacMILLan Witi1am H. WANAMAKER C. West 
S. P. CapMan, D.D. 


CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Recording Secretary 
ACKARD, D.D. FRANK L. D.D. 


Eastern Representative, R. A. BEARD, D.D. House, Boston, Mass. 
Field Secretary, Rev. W. G. PuDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 


Superintendents 


Moritz ee Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hetlry Schauffler, D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Rev. G. J. Powell..... | Fargo, N. Dak. 
Rev. Jacksonville, Fla. Rev. H; Sanderson. ... Denver, Colo. 
DD... Carthage, Mo. Arizona, Utah and Idaho) 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr........ West Seattle, Wash. | Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Gray... Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. John L. Maile; Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Luther Rees. .)........ Paris, Tex. Rev. J. Homer Parker. , . Kingfisher, Okla. 
W. H. Thrall, Huron, S. Dak. 
Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxillete 

Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary...... Maine Missionary Society .34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary........ New Hampshire Home Missionary Society. divkeewewns Concord, <a 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. .. Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

. E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary... ..... Massachusetts Home 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Corresponding Sec... x 609 gong ig 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary.......... Rhode Island Central Falls, R.I. 
Jos. Wm. Rice, Treasurer............ Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary. ..... . Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary. ....... New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., NewYork 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer.......... Fourth Ave. and 22d St., NewYork 
J. G. Fraser, D.D., Secretary. ........ Ohio Clev eland, Ohio 
A. M. Brodie, D.D., Secretary.... oon Illinois 153 La Salle St., 
John W. Iliff, Treasurer .... | hicago. 
Homer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary. . ...Wisconsin ln Beloit, Wis. 

. O. Douglass, D.D., Secretary. . ....lowa Grinnell, Iowa. 
J. H. Merrill, Treasurer............. Moines, Iowa. 
William H. Warren, D.D., Secretary. Michigan .. Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer. . Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. . . Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society ee AD Topeka, Kan. 
H.C. Bowman, Treasurer....... Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary. ......California Home Missionary Society........ i <gcarene San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary City Missionary Society..... St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Superintendent... pe St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewis E. Snow, Treasurer........ 


. LEGACIES.—The follwing form may be used in dnlikine legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum o ollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said Society, and 
under its direction 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. —The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. 


Friess & Ripce PrinTING Co., 213-227 West 26th Street. New York. 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
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